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Events of the Geek. 


Tue Dictatorship has shrunk to a little measure. 
Mr. Lloyd George now proposes to ask the House of 
Commons to allow him to appear at Genoa as the dele- 
gate of Great Britain, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
informed the House that in an unexplained way the 
Government would treat the acceptance of this modest 
proposal as a vote of confidence. The “‘ Times ’’ sug- 
gests that so queer a missile may prove a ‘‘ dud,” a 
dummy, or a disaster. It may prove to beallthree. It 
cannot help Mr. George’s personal credit, for the Die- 
Hards will raise the Bolshevist issue, and will thus. 
reduce the value even of a permit to Genoa. And 
the fact that it is proposed as an alternative to a meet- 
ing of the Conservative Party, or a general Vote of 
Confidence, is a further measure of the demonetization 
of Georgian paper. The Labor members and the Liberals 
will probably support the vote because they want Genoa 
to take place, and the Centre Conservatives because, 
whatever they think of Genoa, their main quarrel 
with Mr. George is on other grounds. The Die-Hards 
will abstain because the motion is meaningless and they 
intend to destroy Mr. George later on. If the Prime 
Minister clings to office, these are the terms on which 
he can keep there. If he retains his self-respect, they 
are the ones on which he is invited to lose it. 

* + * 

Sir Henry Writson’s appointment as a kind of 
military dictator in the Six Counties, is much the most 
sinister thing that has happened since the Irish agree- 
ment was reached. The consequences may be nothing 
less than an Anglo-Irish war. Sir Henry Wilson is a 
Field-Marshal who was until lately Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. He takes employment under Sir James 
Craig’s Government in order to help to restore order. 
What he understands by his mission is made clear by 
his first public statement, in which he addresses 
himself not to the scandalous disorder of Belfast, but to 
the state of things in South Ireland. No man will arise 
in South Ireland, he argues, who will put down murder 
and anarchy, and under Mr. Lloyd George it is frankly 
and laughably impossible that the British Government 
will restore order. He then goes on to propose that the 
Six Counties should stiffen their laws, increase their 
police, and do everything to enlist the sympathy of Great 
Britain. In other words, Sir Henry Wilson goes to 
Treland to do what he wanted to do in 1914. He goes 
to make war between the Six Counties and Ireland, and 
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it is the hope of the Six Counties Government that when 
their forces are led by a condottieri officer with Sir Henry 
Wilson’s prestige and influence at Whitehall, there will 
be no danger of British interference. Afterwards, it is 
argued, a situation will arise in which England can be 
drawn into an Irish war. This is the diabolical 
programme which is to be substituted for the policy of 
reconciliation. 


% % x 


Tue Ulster situation is thus graver than ever. 
Sir James Craig has made a further statement that he 
cannot keep his promise to help the evicted dockyard 
workers, though the Provisional Government redeemed 
its promise to take off the boycott without delay. A Bill 
has been rushed through Parliament enacting drastic 
punishments, and if the new law is administered on 
Sir Henry Wilson’s principles, it will be applied to 
victims on one side only. Several public bodies have 
been formally dissolved for repudiating allegiance to the 
Six Counties Government. On the border the situa- 
tion grows worse. Neither the Provisional Government 
nor the Six Counties Government can keep order ; raid- 
ing and kidnapping continue and increase. There are 
thousands of armed men acting as Special Constables in 
the Six Counties who want war, and have admirable 
opportunities for fomenting war. There are bodies of 
I.R.A. partisans of de Valera who are only too glad 
to help the Special Constables on the other side of the 
border to bring about this desirable result. Unless the 
two Governments can come to some agreement, or unless 
they join in asking the British Government to hold a 
neutral zone, there is no prospect of peace. But the 
appointment of Sir Henry Wilson and the language he 
holds point to precisely the contrary policy on the part 
of the Six Counties Government. Mr. Arthur Griffith 
has agreed that the Six Counties Government shall have 
a month from the final adoption of the Constitution in 
which to decide whether to join the Free State, on the 
ground that the arrangement proposed in the Treaty, 
which prescribed that the decision must be made within 
a month from the passing of the present Bill, is not fair 
to the Six Counties. This is a wise concession. 


* * x 


Tue Reparations Commission has completed its work 
on the proposals for German payments during the present 
year. These are fixed at £36,000,000 in cash and 
£72,500,000 in kind. For this partial moratorium 
certain “guarantees’’ are required, and the obliga- 
tions remitted will accumulate. It is quite possible 
that these amounts can be paid, but we feel equally 
sure that such a sum as £36,000,000 in gold 
can be paid only by the usual expedient of printing 
paper. Indeed, the mark goes on falling, and has this 
week made a record at 1,300 to the pound. The 
deliveries in kind may be possible also, but again they 
also have to be paid for out of taxation, and we see no 
sort of possibility that the budget can be balanced with 
such a load upon it. Thus Germany seems condemned 
to indefinite inflation on the eve of the Genoa Confer- 
ence, which, doubtless, will solemnly warn her in formal 
resolutions against the sin of printing paper. Already 
the Reparations Commission threatens her with a “ pro- 
found reform’’ of her finances, 27.¢., with financia) 
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control—the last move in the French policy of which 
England is the dupe. 
* * ” 

THE experts who are preparing the Russian side of 
the Genoa Conference are at least dissecting the problem 
into its components, though they do not agree on the 
solution. It seems that the Consortium proposed at 
Genoa will not agree to work in Russia unless its capital 
is guaranteed by the Allied Governments. That would 
involve control, and also a very careful examination of 
the risks in Russia. The French solution is that enter- 
prises should be encouraged only in Archangel, the 
Ukraine, the Donetz, and Baku, which would be ear- 
marked as British or French or mixed spheres of interest, 
and Soviet legislation and authority in some sense 
suspended within them. To that, of course, Moscow 
will not consent. Another plan is to set up a régime of 
capitulations in certain areas, which would remove 
foreign capitalists from Russian jurisdiction. That also 
seems impossible, though perhaps some arrangement for 
mixed arbitration courts in trade disputes might be con- 
sidered. We think the French, in their present mood, 
do really wish to “ trade’’ with Russia, but the first form 
of their proposals looks uncommonly like a scheme of 
invasion. 

v * ~ 

WuatTeEverR may be the ultimate after-effects of the 
heavy—the far too heavy—sentence of six years’ 
imprisonment on Mr. Gandhi, and of the appointment 
of a Unionist Secretary in the person of Viscount Peel, 
the immediate crisis turns on the Indian Budget. The 
Legislative Assembly, having failed in its protest against 
the cost of an army which accounts for half the expendi- 
ture, has taken the Constitutional course of hampering 
Supply. There is a big deficit to be met, and the Govern- 
ment proposed two taxes (among others) especially 
unpopular on their merits, to say nothing of the purpose 
for which they are intended—the doubling of the salt tax 
and the increase of the Excise duty on cotton goods, 
which balances the import duty on Lancashire goods. 
These the Assembly has rejected in order to force the 
Government into economy. That is its good right, and 
it will be a grave and dangerous step if the Government 
resorts to its reserved powers. It can, of course, borrow, 
but the proper step is to reduce the cost of the army, by 
reducing the white establishment. It is a good sign that 
the Government now consents, where it first refused, to 
include the army in the scope of the official inquiry on 
retrenchment. India is passing through a severe indus- 
trial and financial crisis, and further taxation would 
raean widespread suffering and unrest. 

* * 

Honor where honor is due. Two speeches of the 
first consequence to politics, and indeed to humanity, were 
this week delivered in the House of Commons. The first 
was by Lord Hugh Cecil, who is the finest Parliamentary 
orator living; the second by Lord Robert Cecil. Both 
were crushing exposures of the military view of the future 
of our society, followed by appeals to the intellectual and 
spiritual forces as our only hope. Lord Hugh’s passed 
without notice in the “ Times,’’ which devoted to it a 
meaningless summary of a few lines. Lord Robert’s was 
distinguished by the Parliamentary correspondent of the 
“Daily News’’ with some proper words of rebuke to 
the Liberal leaders, from whose lips it ought to have 
come—and did not. For combined wit, wisdom, and the 
presentation of sombre and appalling truth, we quote 
from “ Hansard ”’ this passage from Lord Hugh’s brief 
oration :-— 


“We are told by those who advocate a large 
extension of the Air Force that you will have quantities 
of air machines able to carry bombs far heavier than 





any used in the last war, bombs containing high 
explosives which will destroy all the buildings, or 
poison gas which will kill all the people, men, women, 
and children. Therefore, this great city of London 
could be totally destroyed, and by way of consolation 
we are recommended to have ang amg aeroplanes 
to destroy Paris or Berlin in their turn. Some people 
say that we should then sleep easier in our beds. I do 
not think I would be any the more comfortable because 
of the consciousness that the French and Germans were 
going to burst up a day later, after my own demise, in 
circumstances of great suffering and terror. Surely the 
truth of the matter is that any great nation can destroy 
civilization if it pleases, if it really gives its mind to 
it. . . . I see no choice except that of retiring to New 
Zealand or Tristan da Cunha, or to become, as I am, 
a supporter of the League of Nations.” 
* * * 

An attempt by Kenya natives to release their 
leader, an educated man named Thuku, from gaol, has 
resulted in a heavy loss of life among them. The 
planters appear to dread particularly the new phase, in 
which the Indians and natives are making common 
cause. Behind this unrest lies a deplorable economic 
situation. There is famine in Kenya, which is, like the 
Volga region, a rich country with a capricious rainfall. 
To use Mr. Chamberlain’s phrase about Russia, here 
also ‘‘ human folly ’’ has aggravated the course of nature. 
The policy of building up a white colony on the basis 
of confiscated lands, and labor which, if not exactly 
“ forced,’’ is at least “induced’’ to serve the white 
immigrants, has worked ruinously. The population has 
fallen under our rule by a sixth, some say a quarter. 
Yet Kenya is largely empty, with millions of acres of 
untilled land. A poll tax of 16s. is used to drive the 
natives to accept a day wage of 4d. on the plantations. 
All the resources and policy of the colony are used to 
promote the agriculture of the white colonists, and the 
development of native agriculture is neglected or even 
discouraged. There is a case here for very stringent 
and impartial inquiry. 

* * * 

Tue final decision of the Government was a compro- 
mise in reply to the request of the Russian Famine Relief 
Funds for a grant in aid. These funds have undertaken 
responsibility for a relatively small part of the Volga 
area—Saratov and Buzuluk, with a population of two 
millions. The Americans are feeding the remaining 
sixteen or seventeen millions of the absolutely starving 
people. About £350,000 in money, or on a less 
niggardly reckoning, £500,000, would, with further 
private gifts, have sufficed for this limited task until the 
harvest. The Government has offered nothing in money, 
but £100,000 in kind—stores which may be of use, but 
are not what is needed, namely, grain. This may just 
avail to feed the children. What, then, of the adults? 
Mr. Fisher actually suggested that we should invite the 
Americans to discharge this obligation for us. Such is 
patriotism under the Coalition. A meaner decision has 
rarely been given from the Government bench. Yet 
£350,000 would have amounted to just 2d. per head of 
our population. Meanwhile, £1,200,000 has been paid 
out—£300,000 of it in the current year—for the relief 
of officers and their families from the armies of 
Denikin and Wrangel, who number about 5,000 persons 
(as admitted in the debate of March 9th)—in short, £60 
a head. The life of a peasant can be saved for 15s. 
There is just one thing now to be done. We must all 
give and give again to wipe out this national disgrace. 

* * * 


Tue speech of General Smuts to the Assembly at 
Cape Town gives, thougl in very summary language, the 
first official statement on the politics of the Rand 
rebellion. So far the course of events has been unintelli- 
gible to us. Men were killed in a clash with the police, 
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and then the anger which followed took the form of an 
evidently organized armed rising. Was it Bolshevik? 
If so, was it inspired from Russia, as the Conservative 
Press alleges? Such evidence as exists is not enlightening. 
It is said that many “ Russians’’ have lately landed 
in South Africa. If so, they might well be “ White”’ 
refugees or Jewish fugitives. Also men are said to have 
been arrested who can speak only Russian. Much good 
they would be as propagandists. The news so far had not 
spoken of Soviets, or the proclamation of a proletarian 
dictatorship, or even of a provisional Government. The 


politics of the rising were a complete mystery. General . 


Smuts, however, says plainly that the revolutionaries 

“had wished for a Soviet Republic,’’ and that a hidden 

Council of Action got hold of the industrial strike. We 

await further details, for even on this showing there is 

as yet no official suggestion of direct Russian complicity. 
* * * 


Tue debate on the engineering lock-out in the 
Commons was chiefly notable for the offer of a further 
conference with the employers from Sir Allan Smith, 
their chairman. He made the condition that the “ rights 
of management ’’ must be admitted by the unions; and 
the Joint Labor Council has appointed a sub-committee 
to interview him with a view to ascertaining what those 
“rights’’ imply. Otherwise, the main features of the 
discussion were the moderate and powerful plea of Mr. 
Clynes against the autocratic attitude of the employers, 
and the characteristic denunciation by Mr. Austin Hop- 
kinson of an industry that cannot retain the loyalty of 
its workers. The Government gave no help of any kind. 
Dr. Macnamara still refuses inquiry, though Mr. Hen- 
derson offered full evidence for an investigation of the 
employers’ charges against the A.E.U. ballot. If 
the Industrial Court Act was not intended for a case 
of this kind, it is difficult to see for what it ever was 
intended. The employers displayed themselves to no 
advantage. Mr. Gould produced a bill of engineer- 
ing costs which he took to imply an immediate 
reduction in wages; but he never met the accusations of 
tyrannical harshness so convincingly made by Mr. Clynes. 
Sir Allan Smith never dealt with the subject of the 
dispute at all; but took refuge in describing a conflict 
utterly remote from the facts. What emerged was the 
determination of the employers to smash the advance 
made by the unions since 1914 at any cost. They will 
pay a heavy price; for victory now only involves further 
conflict when renewed prosperity comes. 

* * 


Laxpor should be encouraged by the fact that in this 
dispute public sympathy is manifestly with the men, 
and the employers are almost without support, even in 
the section of the Press which rarely fails to take sides 
against the unions. The Government is aware of this— 
hence the uneasy shuffle of Dr. Macnamara’s attempts to 
excuse himself for refusing to act vigorously in the public 
interest. Whether Sir Allan Smith has been influenced 
by these things we cannot say at the time of writing, but 
his informal conversations with the deputation from the 
Joint Labor Council created the hope that he would 
resume negotiations with the object of defining broadly 
the rights of the employers and of the unions. The only 
alternative appears to be a disastrous extension of the 
conflict, with a possible stoppage in the shipyards next 


week to add to the loss and confusion. 
* * * 


Tue Royal Assent has been given by the Crown to 
an Act abolishing the Legislative Council in Queensland. 
Australia therefore takes its place alongside Canada as 
one of the few modern States where experiments in 
Single-Chamber Government are being tried. The effort, 
indeed, is not quite easy to interpret. Mr. Theodore, 





the Queensland Premier, made the attempt some years 
ago, and was defeated by the Council; an appeal to a 
Referendum failed by a large majority; and at the 
General Election his majority was reduced to the barest 
minimum. But an acquiescent Governor gave him the 
chance to swamp the Legislative Council with his own 
nominees, and the Bill thus passed without difficulty. 
The root of the change is the fact that while the Lower 
House represented the working class, the Legislative 
Ccuncil was the exponent of propertied interests and was 
hostile to the agrarian policy of expropriation pursued 
by the Government. But there is no need to predict 
any drastic reforms in Queensland. A Second Chamber 
is, in any case, an historical accident. Ontario has had 
only one Assembly for many years without undergoing 
any of the bad consequences predicted by political science. 
In any case, Single-Chamber Government, defended by 
men like Franklin and Samuel Adams and Tom Paine, 
may claim to have a respectable body of theoretic support 
on its side. Whether that will satisfy the British investor 
in Queensland securities is another matter. 
* * * 

A veRY powerful appeal to the Soviet Government 
has been made, practically in the name of European 
Socialism, to transfer the trial of the fifty-six members 
and committee-men of the Socialist Revolutionary Party 
from the Moscow Revolutionary Tribunal to an impartial 
inquiry, consisting of the three international associations. 
We hope that for the sake of what remains of their 
credit with Western Socialism, the Bolshevist authorities 
will grant this request. It has been supported by a flood 
of messages from the leaders of Socialism (including 
Anatole France), and their voices seem to have found an 
echo in Soviet Russia, for the Central Council of Soviets 
and the Central Council of the Russian Trade Unions 
have intervened and asked for a postponement. This 
has been granted, it is said, with Lenin’s approval. The 
case looks like a purely party move. The defendants are 
charged with the assassination of Ouritzky (in 1918) and 
the attempts to murder Lenin and Trotsky. But we are 
assured that the majority of the accused were arrested in 
the middle of 1918 or the beginning of 1919 and have 
been kept in prison ever since without charge or trial. 
They are accused on the assertion of a man now in 
the Secret Police, and formerly an associate of the 
notorious Savinkoff. The Socialist Revolutionary Party 
declares that the trial is merely a political move, 
designed to stop the mouths of their representatives at 
the coming Conference in Berlin. Certainly its protest 
has a backing which Lenin will do well to regard. 

* * * 

THE death of John Sargeaunt is no common loss, for 
it is not every generation of Englishmen which can furnish 
a great teacher who was also a scholar, a wit, and a 
master of English history. Mr. Sargeaunt had two gifts 
as a schoolmaster: he made boys love and understand 
their work, and love, if not always understand, their 
accomplished guide. In other words, he taught the 
Classics as poetry and literature, not as grammar and 
quarry for quotations. His memory was the most 
remarkable of his many gifts, and his humor added 
delight to his production of its countless treasures. His 
knowledge of the notables and notabilia of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries was the flower of this learning ; 
and so minutely and accurately had he stored his gains 
that as he lavished them on his friends, it seemed as if 
h» might have written book after book without a single 
reference to the authorities. As companion, he can 
never be forgotten. He was the chief figure at every 
table he adorned, because he was always the kindest and 
the wittiest. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


TWO MEN. 


WE cannot too strongly support Lord Gladstone’s manly 
reply to the plea for Liberal and ‘‘ National Liberal ”’ 
reunion which was lately put forward in the ‘‘ Yorkshire 
Evening Post.’’ ‘‘ Reunion ’’ is not, indeed, the word 
we should apply to a proposal that the acting head of 
a predominantly Tory Government should step from that 
position to the bosom, or even to the captaincy, 
of the Liberal Party. What are the circumstances? 
In the opening months of 1918 a Liberal Party was 
in being, sorely battered by the war, but in virtue 
of its doctrine and practice of freedom, still holding the 
promise of the future. By the close of the year that 
party had been betrayed and all but destroyed. The 
damage wrought it was moral and material. The Treaty 
imposed on Europe proved to be a mockery of the part 
it had played in the war, and, with one exception, with 
which its British author had nothing to do, a sentence 
of death or defeat for every principle that men call 
Liberal. A fit agent was devised to implement the 
great European denial. As Lord Gladstone well says, 
Mr. Lloyd George concluded a private arrangement with 
Mr. Bonar Law for the suppression of the political life 
of England. The price which Mr. George paid for 
a stolen lease of power was the dominance of the Tory 
Party in the government of the Empire. We have not 
the slightest doubt that Mr. George has repented his 
bargain. So did Faust. But the scattering of a great 
party, and the sacrifice of its moral influence, were 
essential to the sequel of a lax and disorderly 
We say that a more unprincipled 
Government than that of Mr. George rarely existed. It 
had two sets of partisans to deal with, largely made up 
of weak and subservient men, only to be kept in humor 
by coaxing or by bribery. Through some of the saddest 
years in our history, a largesse of honors, titles, and 
places has been poured out on Parliament men for their 
votes, newspaper men for their support, rich men for 
their money, and dangerous men for holding their 
tongues or turning them to the Government’s advantage. 

This was the moral quality of Mr. George’s Govern- 
ment. What was its political character as a Liberal must 
seg it? Free in idle professions as its master, it has been 
in the main a Government of the ‘‘ boss’’ and the 
capitalist. Mr. George has reduced Parliament to a 
mere posting station for the policies he had already 
composed in Downing Street, and given to the Press 
through his appointed office of Ministerial gossip and 
propaganda. And three great anti-Liberal acts have 
built for it an evil name in our history. The first was 
the after-war blockade and the promotion of civil war 
in Russia. The second was the Irish Terror. The third 
was the re-establishment of Protection. Liberalism 
inherited from Gladstone a great tradition of public 
thrift. We do not suppose that any other man who has 
served as Chancellor of the Exchequer was such a 
natural spendthrift as Mr. George. For months after 
the war, while nearly all its useful constructive works 
were scrapped, a country destined soon to be famished 
for the want of money was bled to a point when the 
cost of Government threatened, as it still threatens, to 
destroy her hope of industrial recuperation. 

These, then, are Mr. George’s credentials for the 
grand return to Liberalism with which a great Liberal 
organ daily threatens that much-abused profession. Are 
they not good? Mr. George ruined the morale of the 
Liberal Party, decimated its ranks, flouted its principles, 
and for three years and more has governed the country 





domestic rule. 





by, through, and with the Conservative Party. Never- 
theless, this wandering sheep has not ceased to love the 
Liberal fold, and having nowhere else to go to, proposes 
to return to it. Ineffable occasion! Who will not rise 
to it? The Prime Minister is a formidable man, in 
opposition no less than in power. He destroyed one 
British party; why not another? The Conservatives 
being honest enough to assert their Conservatism, and 
their preference for Conservative leadership, Mr. George 
offers, or will offer, to be their executioner. Will 
Liberals be fools enough to reject that stout arm and 
the finely tempered steel it wields? Such is the calcula- 
tion. Its supporters allege for every act of ultra- 
Conservatism to which Mr. George has been a party, a 
corresponding movement of his Liberal conscience. Did 
he ravage Ireland with his Black-and-Tans? Well, he 
freed her with his Treaty. Did he repel the Egyptian 
appeal when even Lord Milner endorsed it? See it 
nobly answered under Lord Allenby and King Fuad. 
Did he stand between Russia and her appointed Govern- 
ment? Well, he stands no longer: and if American 
charity has opened both arms to the victims of the 
famine, the Britain of Lloyd George has not been 
grudging of its war-time dental chairs and condemned 
bully-beef. Here, then, is the repentant Prodigal, who 
happens also to be a first-rate fighting man—in short, 
just the kind of leader we want to warm the reviving 
ranks with his inimitable Celtic fire. 

Well, we will not discuss this interesting problem 
further than to say that if the Liberal Party desires to 
devise its speedy death and ensuing damnation, it cannot 
do better than take Mr. Lloyd George to its bosom. 
It should forgive the Coupon Election? Maybe, though 
it was a political crime and a national treachery 
to exile the greater part of the British Army 
from the contest which was to decide their fate 
in the land they had saved from foreign rule. But 
Liberals have no right to forget that the act which 
brought Mr. George back to power sold Europe into the 
slavery of the war indemnities, and broke the great 
Liberal who alone went to Versailles with a pure and 
high thought for humanity.. Is that to contend for a 
policy of mean exclusiveness? We think not. There 
were Liberals who followed Mr. George’s star when it 
was in the ascendant, thinking that there was nothing 
else to follow, or that one day its erratic course was 
bound to swing back to the old orbit. If these men 
return to Liberalism, it would be foolish to excom- 
municate them. And in days such as these we should 
be the last to call for a particularist party. But let 
Liberalism aim at attracting something that it can trust 
and that can touch its mind to great issues. The elections 
show increasingly that it is coming into favor. But 
there is an obstacle. This is 1922; and at the head of 
the Liberal Party stand the men and the ideas of 1914. 
One statesman only, not conspicuously of that period, 
has for all these years embodied the conscience and the 
thought of Liberalism both in European policy and in 
industry. That is Lord Robert Cecil. If the men of 
Versailles did their worst with the Treaty, he, who was 
not unconnected with its machinery, has done his best. 
His mind has not moved at Mr. George’s speed of 
improvization. But it has a much broader stamp of 
intellectual decision, joined to an unfailing steadiness of 
moral aim. What Lord Robert thinks he feels. But 
he is above all a man of action. One Liberal idea 
survived the wreck of Versailles, the League of Nations. 
It has been the work of Lord Robert Cecil to tear the 
League from the dead hand of diplomacy, and give it fresh 
life in the hearts and the imaginations of the people. No 
less significant is his intervention in the Russian famine. 
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Pity, indeed, is not dead in the souls of men, and others 
than he have favored a scheme of British relief. But it 
was reserved for Lord Robert to treat it as a case of 
public conscience ; and his raising of the old Gladstonian 
standard of international morals shows what is the 
force that moves him, and whither, if he ever attains 
to power, he will call upon England to follow. 

Now it is not necessary to urge that the one great 
Liberal worker of the after-war period is eligible for 
a share in the Liberal leadership if he chooses to take 
it. Lord Robert 7s a Liberal, but he is something more. 
The country stands at the threshold of a grave decision in 
the conduct of industry. In the name and by the pressure 
of Capital it is urged to set up wage-slavery. ‘‘ My 
factory, My conditions, My hours, My men,’’ is the 
language of Sir Allan Smith when he and his fellows 
address themselves to the task of keeping Labor in its 
place. Now Lord Robert was the first statesman of the 
middle parties to say with emphasis that the industrial 
order cannot rest on the uni-dominance of Capital. 
Labor will fight that issue everywhere and all the time. 
But if it is wise it will seek allies. And if ever there 
is to be political co-operation between the forces of 
Labor and of Liberalism, the uniting link must come 
through the policy of partnership. There, again, it is 
Lord Robert who has spoken with most clarity and 
decision. If he is nearer the workman’s thought than 
the average Liberal capitalist, and inherits something 
of the democratic Toryism of Sadler, he is 
also closer to social Radicalism than either. And to 
the progressive mind the issue is vital. Let the work- 
men fail in spirit and in organization, and one of two 
things must happen: Labor will fall back to ca’ canny 
and indifference, or it will furnish Bolshevism with its 
most promising recruiting-ground. Either way British 
industry will be finished. 

We commend these thoughts to the Liberal Party. 
And we commend them to Lord Robert also. Hitherto 
he has worked alone, or with a sma!l band of devoted 
friends. But in these times not the strongest man can 
afford to stand alone. Lord Robert stands in no man’s 
way, and if we read him aright, cherishes little or no 
personal ambition. But intelligence, character, aspira- 
tion, reflecting themselves in the love of humanity and 
in passion for a revived and ennobled social order, 
must in these days direct the march of the millions, or 
retire to the desert or the study. The Party of the Bad 
is always with us. And in Britain, at all events, the 
Band of the Light-minded seems about to lose its most 
brilliant and capricious spirit. But the path is open for 
the benevolent and the active. We pay Lord Robert Cecil 
a high compliment when we rank him with this order 
in our own public life and claim him for its chief of men. 

H. W. M. 





THE LOVE FEAST OF GENOA. 
Tue Conference at Genoa will meet, it seems, and meet 
on the appointed day. All the several groups of Powers 
and Impotencies into which Europe is shattered are 
holding their preliminary conferences in corners. Unless 
the Conference were to meet, they would hardly be at 
pains to frustrate it in this fashion. The Little Entente 
has met at Belgrade. The Big Entente is meeting in the 
persons of its experts in London. The Scandinavians 
have held a minor conclave. Lenin is talking with the 
Baltic States in Moscow. All this haste to form parties 
and groups is the Continent’s response to the proposal 
of a Conference which was to restore the unity of civiliza- 
tion. So all of them get to work, Britain and France 
leading, to make sure that no united decision shall issue 





from any free debate. One unhappy “ Power,” if 
Germany in fetters can be dignified by that name, stands 
aloof from all the whispering. No one “ converses ”’ 
with her, and it is evident already that the gesture of 
reconciliation which seemed to be implied in calling her 
to the Conference meant less than nothing. Asa lonely 
pariah she will enter: as an ‘‘ untouchable’ she will 
go out. Not even one of the neutrals dares to face 
Allied displeasure by consulting her. Who will attend 
this love feast is still doubtful. Lenin is ill, with an 
illness which early potatoes cannot cure. M. Poincaré 
has developed another engagement. Signor Facta—but 
who is Signor Facta? But the central enigma revolves, 
among the cinematographers, the reporters, and the 
Calvinistic Methodist pews, in the loneliness of the Welsh 
mountains. If he goes, as he plainly desires to go, he 
will be what Mr. Wilson was at Paris, an Autocrat 
deserted by his Empire. If he stays away, is there in 
all Europe a man with the vitality, the audacity, the 
subtlety to face the task of salving the wreckage of a 
Continent which Mr. George steered upon the rocks? 
America holds aloof, and even speaks to Europe in terms 
of stern criticism. France remains unreconciled. Never 
was there an international atmosphere less propitious to 
a Conference. 

There is, however, one doubtful symptom of hope. 
It had seemed to us futile to call a Conference at all 
if the problem of reparations were to be excluded from 
it. But there is another possibility. It is that 
this problem may bo settled before the Conference meets. 
To that end the Allied Finance Ministers have met in 
Paris, and yet another scheme for a “‘ final ’’ settlement 
of this problem has been before them. How far Sir 
Robert Horne’s scheme has secured any measure of 
French assent we do not know. Characteristically 
enough, the German Government was not invited to this 
conference—its voice will be tolerated at Genoa only 
upon matters which concern its destiny less nearly. There 
was, however, another absentee. The British scheme 
has no significance whatever unless America assents to 
it, and makes great nominal sacrifices to realize it. 
But America was absent, and signalized her absence 
by a somewhat disagreeable reminder that she still exists. 
The plan is one which in various forms has long been 
advocated, somewhat shyly in London. It is, in one 
aspect, the broad idea that international debts should 
be cancelled all round, with the exception of something 
like a third of the German indemnity. In principie 
we fully agree with the root of this idea. These debts 
are fictitious. Save only our own debt to America, they 
never can or will be paid, and excepting one-third or 
less of the indemnity they ought not to be demanded. 
Fictions though they may be, they none the less poison 
international life and ruin credit. Until they are all 
wiped out ‘‘ restoration ’’ is impossible, and we would 
only add that the Allies will cut the sorriest figure in 
history unless they include Russia also in the general 
forgiveness. We have other reasons for assenting pro- 
visionally to something like the figure suggested for the 
German indemnity, though it is probably still by many 
milliards of gold marks too high. The dishonest claim 
for pensions accounts for about two-thirds of the indem- 
nity. It ought to be dropped, but we agree with the 
powerful argument of Professor Zimmern in ‘‘ Europe 
in Convalescence’’ (Mills & Boon. 5s.), that the 
abandonment should take the form of a frank peccavi. 

So far the main idea of this new “settlement.” 
When, however, it is suggested that if America will 
not release the rest of us from our debts, we shall proceed 
to exact them from Germany, we hardly know whether 
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to call the suggestion ludicrous or revolting. To suggest 
that burdens too high for us (with sterling not very far 
from par), too high for France with her exchange at 48, 
and for Italy also, can all be lumped together and piled 
on the back of a Germany with her mark at 1,300 to the 
pound is not appreciably saner than the electioneering 
make-believe of 1918. Nor do we think it will impress 
America favorably. When we have composed our own 
feuds, swept away our mutual debts, brought back the 
indemnity to honesty and moderation, and reduced the 
armaments of the Continent to something near the 
German level, we may have a case which will appeal to 
America. But this is not the way to approach her, and 
her retort, which took the form of handing in an 
unexpected bill of £48,000,000 for the occupation of the 
Rhineland, and pressing its claim as one of equity and 
arrangement, is no good omen. It is much, none the 
less, that the Allies are attempting a settlement of the 
indemnity and the debts before Genoa. With a little 
more courage they might complete it, but the little more 
is just too much. 

We have mentioned Mr. Zimmern’s book. Its most 
powerful passages are those in which the author returns, 
again and again, to the theme which Mr. Keynes has 
also stressed—the sheer dishonesty of the inclusion of 
pensions in the bill for reparations. We do not share his 
opinion that France was guiltless in this matter. The 
evidence is strongly the other way. But however that 
may be, we agree with him that this matter is really in 
its moral bearings an international Dreyfus case. Until 
we clear our honor of this gross stain, there can be no 
beginning of confidence in Europe. For the rest, we do 
not ourselves find very much else that is helpful and 
positive in this brilliant and irritating book. It is the 
work of a mind rather singular than original, and if in 
tone and outlook it differs widely from other English 
criticisms of the peace and the condition of contem- 
porary Europe, the reason is, we think, rather that Mr. 
Zimmern is before everything else the partisan of France 
than that he has thought very freshly for himself. He 
assumes a tone of portentous superiority towards all the 
rest of us. He scourges Socialists of all schools. He 
pities Liberals with a mild scorn. He scatters upon all 
of us from whom he differs such adjectives as “ senti- 
mental ’’ and “ignorant.’’ He is equally severe to the 
Press, the Universities, and the Church. With his two 
central criticisms of the peace, in which he attributes our 
present ruin mainly to the continuation of the blockade 
and the trickery over pensions, we heartily agree. With 
his passionate and eloquent denunciation of Mr. Lloyd 
George we are not concerned to differ, save perhaps that 
we can hardly understand the violence of the attack 
unless he had indulged before 1918 in some very singular 
illusions. So much hate could only spring from 
disappointed love. Yet in all these pages of attack and 
dissent, in which he belabors with considerable 
impartiality not Mr. George alone, but the mind of the 
British nation, and reveals us in startling loneliness as 
the villains of the peace, he has not one word to say in 
criticism of French policy, French ambitions, or even of 
any single French statesman. 

Now we are ready to agree (we have often said it 
ourselves) that our insistence, or Mr. George’s insist- 
ence, on a long list of British desiderata—the 
destruction of German sea-power, both commercial] and 
naval, the rooting-up of all German businesses abroad, 
the denial of reciprocity in trade, the punitive clauses, 
the grabbing of the colonies, and, of course, the pensions 
trick—tied our hands in protesting against French 
iniquities. But to pass over in silence the occupation 
of the Rhineland, the rape of the Saar, the unmeasured 





aggrandizement of Poland, the vendetta against Russia, 
and the whole policy of ‘‘ sanctions ’’’ and invasions, 
was less than tactful on Mr. Zimmern’s part. He is 
prepared in the main to defend the map-making of the 
Allies and the process of ‘‘ Balkanization.’’ Now, at 
the risk of incurring from Professor Zimmern his favorite 
charge of ‘‘ ignorance’ (if we follow him accurately, 
ignorance and liberal opinions are inseparable), we 
humbly submit that the South Tyrol is not Italian, that 
Macedonia and the Dobrudja are not Serbian and 
Roumanian, that considerable and easily separable 
districts of Bohemia are not Tchech, and that Eastern 
Galicia is not Polish. We might add considerably to 
this list, but it may suffice for purposes of illustration. 
Further, we hold that the principle in all this map- 
making was not Mazzinian Nationalism or Wilsonian 
Liberalism. It was strategy, and it was mainly French 
strategy, designed to break up any possibly hostile 
agglomerations of military power. The design behind it 
was the encirclement of the German race, and the 
strengthening of the military ascendancy of France and 
her satellites. It was also a policy which Mr. George 
with all his faults opposed. No words ‘of contempt are 
too strong for his ‘‘ khaki’”’ policy in 1918. But this 
was a canaillerie, a pandering to the bar-loafer’s mind. 
If Mr. George is liable to such aberrations, he is capable 
of recovery. If he is frivolous, he is also mutable. On 
the other hand, the French policy expressed in 
M. Clemenceau’s aphorism that ‘‘ peace is only war 
pursued by other means,”’ is a steady, logical, persistent 
doctrine which lives on in M. Poincaré, long after 
Mr. George and everyone else in England, save a few 
Die-Hards, have repented the intoxication of victory. 

The way of escape is not along Mr. Zimmern’s lines. 
His plan of salvation is built: (1) upon an alliance with 
France; (2) on a permanent military control over 
Germany, and (3) on a strengthening of the British Navy 
so that it may always be adequate to the task of again 
blockading Germany. If Mr. Zimmern really thinks 
that on these lines one can get an Anglo-Franco-German 
rapprochement, we can only, in Aristotelian language, 
congratulate him on his hope. When, on the other hand, 
he argues, ably and well, for an impartial clearing-up 
of the whole problem of “ war-guilt,’’ we would warmly 
second him. That is the only recipe for the mental 
healing of Germany, and we imagine also that the results 
for the rest of us might be equally salutary. But Mr. 
Zimmern does better work in criticism than in construc- 
tion. His notion of making unqualified, highly concen- 
trated capitalism endurable for mankind by some general 
return to religion is a very ancient religion. It is what 
the old-fashioned parson used to teach to the village 
laborer’s child. We regret the inadequacy of this book, 
because a franker statement of the French case by a more 
discriminating and candid lover of France would have 
been valuable. We feel ourselves the urgent need for a 
rapprochement with France. We would do anything in 
reason to allay her fears for the future. But we are not 
prepared to guarantee the frontier of the greatest 
military Power in Europe until she withdraws behind it, 
nor should we give to her any guarantee save one which 
Germany also might receive. 





EMPLOYERS OF ENGLISHMEN. 


Mr. Hopxinson remarked in the course of Monday’s 
debate that some of his colleagues were not fit to be 
employers of Englishmen. His remark had reference to 
a speech made by an employer in the debate, but nobody 
who has watched the development of our industrial 
troubles in the last two years can help seeing that a much 
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wider reference must be given to his charge. For the 
employment of Englishmen and for the leadership of 
Englishmen certain qualities are essential, and those 
qualities have been painfully lacking in our industrial 
as in our political life. At the moment we are 
threatened, for the want of them, with a catastrophe in 
the engineering industry even more calamitous than the 
catastrophe that has overtaken the mining industry, at a 
time when the results of such a disaster must make our 
economic conditions almost desperate. 

In the case of the mines the owners were able, by 
the pressure they could apply to the Government, to 
resist the powerful campaign of the men for nationaliza- 
tion as a scheme of democratic control. The war had 
left behind it an atmosphere of hope and ambition for 
great social improvement, and in that atmosphere there 
was a great deal of sympathy with ideas of reconstruction 
on a large and generous plan. As this spirit of comrade- 
ship and idealism faded, Mr. Lloyd George moved 
steadily to the Right, and the first, and as it seemed not 
unhopeful, effort at reconstruction came to grief. The 
struggle between owners and miners took a different 
turn; the miners made some bad blunders; the Govern- 
ment treated them with shameless injustice, and three 
years after the Armistice they find themselves in 
a position worse than the position they occupied before 
the war. For this disastrous state of things the respon- 
sibility of the Government is direct and overwhelming. 
Ministers played fast and loose with every pledge, and 
finally decontrolled the industry in such a way as to 
precipitate a crisis. But throughout their proceedings 
the coalowners have shown that they lack the first qualifi- 
cation for the successful employment of Englishmen. 
They have pushed every advantage to the utmost; they 
have resisted not merely capital changes, but easy 
and gradual reforms; they have refused at last even 
arrangements to which they were favorable when their 
prospects looked less triumphant, and they have made it 
clear that what they want is not leadership but mastery. 
They are content to hold power over a sullen and ill-paid 
mass of workmen until the next change of Fortune 
enables the men to renew the struggle. 

Are the engineering employers going to follow that 
precedent to the bitter end? In this case there are all 
kinds of complications which make it specially important 
that the employers should treat with the workers in 
a liberal spirit. The engineering industry has passed 
through great changes during the war, and those changes 
have made it more necessary than ever that the relation- 
ships of the different classes of Labor in the engineering 
industry should be revised and defined by agreement. 
At the end of the war there was a great deal of 
discussion about the redemption of the Government’s 
promise to restore the Trade Union conditions that were 
relaxed during the war. It was most desirable that the 
problems connected with this restoration should at 
that time have been examined and adjusted by 
agreement. There were great difficulties in the way, 
among them the belief of some of the employers 
that it would be easy to promote trouble between 
the skilled, the semi-skilled, and the unskilled classes 
in a situation in which their interests were often 
conflicting. The Trade Unionists on their side ought to 
have been much more alive than they were to the dangers 
of delay, and they ought to have produced a scheme 
that would meet their internal difficulties, thus 
protecting themselves against these tactics. As it is, 








the year for which the act of restoration guaranteed 
the maintenance of Trade Union customs has now 
expired, and the employers, acting in the same short- 
sighted spirit as the mineowners, have forced this 
quarrel on the workers at a moment when the depression 
of the industry has put the workers at their mercy. 
On the question whether or not the workers are entitled 
to a voice in the decision about working overtime, there 
can be no dispute except between those who think 
that the workers should have a voice in the regulation 
of working conditions and those who think that it is 
their place to accept whatever conditions the master 
likes to impose. The real object of the employers is to 
secure for the management a free hand in settling a 
number of questions that have to be settled if the 
industry is to become efficient and vigorous. The war 
brought with it opportunities of using unskilled and 
semi-skilled labor where before the employer had been 
obliged by custom to use skilled labor: having once 
tasted this advantage, the employers want to make it 
permanent. The war brought also developments like 
the shop stewards’ system, which made the employers 
even more hostile than before to Trade Union power: 
they want to shake themselves free of Trade Union 
restraint while the unions are weak. This is the 
reasoning of the reactionary employer, who sees a rare 
chance and wishes to secure it. 

The kind of settlement these employers envisage 
can only bring ruin on the industry and serious 
trouble to the nation. The worker to-day is not 
going to make a surrender of this sort without 
making everybody else pay for it. He has always 
in hand the weapon of ca’ canny, and he will use 
it, even if he stops short of violent protest. The decline 
of the industry is as certain if the workers are beaten to 
the ground as it would be if the wildest elements among 
them secured control. England is not going to relapse 
inte a society reposing on a basis of servile, obedient, and 
industrious labor. Whatever else happens, that prospect 
may be ruled out once and for all. In the ranks of the 
er.ployers there must be men who, seeing this, would 
prefer to use the trade depression rather for a serious and 
responsible discussion of these vexed issues with the 
werkers. Nobody pretends that there is nothing to be 
said on the employers’ side, or that the conservatism and 
self-interest of particular classes of workers are not often 
rea] obstacles to progress. But these issues can only be 
settled, as issues are settled between Englishmen, by 
arrangement and accommodation, and such an arrange- 
ment must be the result not of ultimatums and threats, 
but of frank and free discussion as between equals. The 
entployers can wreck the engineering industry if they are 
so minded; so can the workers. Neither side alone can 
save it. The nation is vitally concerned in the saving of 
so great a business; it is also vitally concerned in 
avoiding the catastrophe of the defeat by which some 
employers hope to crush the power of the unions. There 
was a time when all that counted of the nation listened 
with respect to the man who said: ‘“‘ This industry is my 
own, and I shall do with it what I like.’’ The claim was 
never true, but it was never quite so false as it is to-day. 
We believe that the mass of educated men, reactionary 
as they have often been in the past on industrial ques- 
tions, would now agree with Mr. Hopkinson that the 
rian who speaks in that sense is not fit to be an employer 
ef Englishmen. And most of them have a lively presenti- 
ment that the extent to which employers exploit the 
reaction to-day will be the measure of the revolution that 
v. il follow as a certain Nemesis to-merrow, 
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THE STRAIN IN TRELAND. 
Dustin, Marcx 2078. 


Wuewn we heard in Washington that the Treaty between 
Great Britain and Ireland had been signed, it was a day 
of joy for English and Irish alike. Now more than three 
months have passed, and the first rapture is dulled. But 
still, on returning to Dublin for St. Patrick’s Day, I 
found the spirit rising again as I realized the significance 
of the change from what Dublin and the rest of Ireland 
were while I was wandering through the tortured country 
during the winter of 1920-1921, and the following spring. 

When our ship touched at Queenstown on her way 
to Liverpool, I had seen the Sinn Fein flag flying upon 
the central fort in the great harbor, and now in Dublin 
the flag was flying everywhere—the flag which I many 
times saw dragged in the dirt behind the lorries of the 
Black-and-Tans. Over the Castle itself, that symbol of 
ancient subjection, the flag was flying, and I wandered 
at large through the dreaded gates and round the empty 
courts. I saw the guard-room where young Clune 
was murdered only sixteen months ago. I saw the 
masses of barbed wire rolled up and rusting or lying 
in useless tangles where they had been stretched. In 
front of the gates Irish sentries in their brand-new 
uniforms of dark green strutted to and fro, trying hard 
to turn about in true military fashion, as no one but a 
soldier ever thinks of turning round. So at the Bank, 
soon again to be the Irish Parliament House, there 
walked the Irish sentries—the soldiers of Ireland! 
—uniform, brown belts, rifles, bayonets and all, while 
through the front railings little crowds stood perpetually 
gazing, as people stare at lions in a cage; for indeed 
those little soldiers there were far more amazing than 
any lion. It was the same at Beggars Bush barracks. 
The place was occupied by the Irish Army ; not a British 
soldier to be seen. The British cavalry had left or were 
leaving the Curragh. Impatient patriots complained 
that the evacuation was not quick enough, and I saw a 
few lorries driving about with British armed men 
in them. But they were only guarding stores in transit, 
a necessary precaution, and laymen do not realize how 
long it takes to move armies of 60,000 or 100,000 men, 
especially in times of strikes and other troubles. 

But the British Army has almost gone. The 
centuries of the ‘‘ Garrison ’’ are over, and Irish troops 
are taking its place under an Irish flag. Ten years 
ago, who would not have sadly smiled at the hope of 
such a change? As the Mayor of Limerick wrote in the 
proclamation which ended the danger of civil strife there 
lately :— 

‘The enemy forces are now practically evacuated ; 
Irishmen can no longer join in fighting the common 
enemy ; and the only dificrence that now remains among 
Irishmen is whether freedom can best be won through 
the acceptance of the Treaty or through its rejection. 
Precipitating a war among ourselves will settle neither 
this question nor any other. I suggest that it is high 
time for the people of Ireland, soldiers and civilians, 
to find another means than that of rifle and bayonet of 
settling differences among themselves, whether they be 
on questions of principle or politics.’’ 

Unhappily, not everyone is so wise as Mr. O’Mara, 
who gallantly stepped into the place of his two murdered 
predecessors as Mayor of Limerick. He is opposed to the 
Treaty, but he protests against Irishmen, lately com- 
bined in contending for Irish freedom, now turning 
their weapons upon each other. The speeches of Mr. 
de Valera at Waterford, Carrick-on-Suir, and Thurles 
ou St. Patrick’s Day revealed how imminent that horror 
is, for he said that, for the cause of the Republic, “ they 
might have to fight over the bodies of their own country- 
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men, and wade through the blood of the Irish Govern- 


_ ment’s soldiers.’’ They are supported, or perhaps inspired 


and directed, by a small group now beginning to be called 
the “ Hiberniors,’’ as being foreigners more Irish than 
the Irish. At their side stand large numbers of young 
women in the Cumann-na-mBan, and the conjunction has 
produced the passing jest of ‘‘ The Women-and-Childers 
Group.’’ But their real strength lies in the attraction of 
all extreme courses that involve pain and loss and sacri- 
fice of life itself. After the thrills and excitement of 
the last few years it would be difficult for anyone of 
spirit to settle down to the quiet ways of peace. That is 
the worst sequel of war. As ‘‘ A. E.’’ says in his 
“Trish Homestead ’’ :—‘‘ We are at present dominated 
by the military mind, which has many fine qualities, like 
courage and self-sacrifice, but is generally the most stupid 
and pig-headed kind of mind for anything except self- 
sacrifice.’’ A still darker side of the same militarist 
spirit is exposed in his recent address to the Sociological 
Scciety, soon to be published in their journal :— 

“In the shadows of Ireland, North and South,’’ he 
writes. ‘‘ lurks reptilian human life, bigots who, in the 
name of Christ, spit on his precepts, and who have put 
on the whole — of hate, and men, and women too, 
who have known the dark intoxication of blood, and 
who seek, half unconsciously, for the renewal of that 
sinister ecstasy. I dread any wild enterprise which 
might let loose that passionate life.’’ 

There were many sects of early Christians (I believe 
the Manicheans were among them) who sought bodily 
and mental anguish for its own sake as likely to improve 
the soul. Those who are subject to the temptations 
of ease, comfort, safety, routine, and other lusts of the 
flesh may have sympathy with such a doctrine. Yet, 
in regard to the present situation in Ireland, many 
will recognize the wisdom of Mr. Michael Collins when, 
speaking lately at Cork, he said :— 

‘Was it the doctrine of Mr. de Valera and his 
followers that suffering and fighting were to go on just 
because they were good in themselves? It is suggested 
that martyrdom and trials and destruction are better 
than materialism and slavery. We hear about the 
hard road which the opposition is pointing out to the 
Irish nation, and the inducements that are put before 
the people towards ease, towards living practically the 
life of beasts. This is the language of madness, or 
worse. There is no slavery under the Treaty. The 
chances of materialism are not greater than they would 
be under a Republican form of government, or any 
other form of government.”’ 

One of the deepest thinkers and most practical men 
iz Dublin tells me the difference between Mr. de Valera 
and Mr. Collins reminds him of the distinction that 
William James drew between the thin philosopher and 
the fat—the cold, abstract, logical philosopher, and the 
warm, human, concrete philosopher who knows the ways 
and hearts of men. I felt the distinction myself as I 
listened to the speeches of the “ Republicans’’ before 
little knots of people in various parts of Dublin on 
St. Patrick’s Day, when Mr. Childers, ‘‘ The Countess,”’ 
Mrs. Pearse, mindful of her two executed sons, and a few 
others were speaking. So honest, so ideal, so uncom- 
promising, so gallant they were, but so thin and shadowy 
in their doctrine, so far removed from common human 
nature. 

For the moment it seems to me that two dangers lie 
in the Treaty’s path: one the possibility of a military 
coup d’état, such as was only just avoided in Limerick ; 
the other a wrecking of the polling stations when the 
election comes, if the Treaty party seems likely to win 
upon the ballot. Mr. de Valera’s demand for a new 
register is a sign of that danger, and would serve as an 


| excuse. The Committee that is framing the new Cot- 


stitution has finished the first draft, and is ready te 
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submit it to the Provisional Government. It is sai:l is 
go to the extreme of the democratic system. Rut he 
election will be held, not under it, but upon it. 

Such, in brief, are the dangerous or discouraging 
aspects in the South, and no one makes light of them 
But I find that nearly everybody disagrees with me in 
thinking the peril from the North really less horrible in 
comparison. The murders and pogroms in Belfast, the 
employment of the Orange “ Specials’’ as a frontier 
force, the continued reliance upon British sympathy and 
British troops in the Six Counties, the appointment of 
the distinguished soldier and notorious Ulsterite, Sir 





Henry Wilson, “ to restore law and order ”’ in a Province 
where the religious hatreds of the seventeenth century 
persist unchanged, the daily risk that the Southern forces 
may cross the frontier in their zeal to protect their fellow 
Catholics from persecution in Belfast, and so come 
into contact with the “ Specials ’’ or the British troops— 
all such events or contingencies are charged with peril. 
That is obvious. But to an Englishman the danger of 
bloody conflict between the two parties in the South may 
well appear more terrible, just as the mutual murder of 
born brothers is the worst kind of murder. 
Henry W. NEevixson. 








THE TRUTH ABOUT THE FIFTH ARMY. 


By A. G. GARDINER. 


WaateveR the result of the Chertsey election may be, it 
has served a valuable purpose in drawing public attention 
to the events of March 2Ist, 1918. General Gough has 
no reason to regret that service, but whether Mr. Lloyd 
George will be grateful to the Rev. Mr. Edwards for 
dragging into the light the skeleton that has been hidden 
so long and so successfully is more than doubtful. 

It is four years this week since the Fifth Army broke 
before the German attack, but the facts that led up to 
that overshadowing event are still officially unexplored, 
and the responsibility for the failure is still unfixed. 
There is no precedent for so significant a silence in regard 
to an affair of such magnitude. The defeat of the Fifth 
Army was the greatest misfortune that has befallen 
British arms for a hundred and fifty years, and had it 
resulted, as for some weeks it threatened to result, in 


"established unity and invented Marshal Foch, and that 





the loss of the war, the question of the responsibility for | 


ii could not have been suppressed. The fact that the 
disaster was redeemed has diverted the public mind from 
the need of ascertaining the truth in regard to it, and has 
enabled the Government to leave the whole subject in 


' him be his own witness on this point. 


oblivion. This departure from tradition is a wrong alike — 


to the living and the dead, to those who fell and to 
those who survived to share the memories of those 
dark days. If General Gough was responsible for the 
disaster, it ought not to be possible for him to appear 
before an English constituency ; if he was not responsible, 
if he was the victim of the failure of others, it is 
monstrous that he should be subjected to the accusations 
levelled against him by the Rev. Mr. Edwards on behalf 
of the Coalition. And if he was not responsible, another 
question emerges. Who was? 

The investigation of the defeat cf the Fifth 
Army involves the most far-reaching considerations 
of which that defeat was the inevitable product. The 
events of March 21st cannot be isolated. They belong 
to a vast texture of happenings that preceded the 
catastrophe, and in the weaving of that texture General 
Gough had little more share than the Mikado of Japan. 
The defeat of the Fifth Army, in short, was the culmina- 
tion of a strategy and a policy which proceeded, not from 
the soldiers at all, but from 10, Downing Street. 
Involved in this event and what followed after it are 
the facts of Mr. Lloyd George's controlling part in the 
war, his claims as a strategist and his title to be regarded 
as the author and only true begetter of unity of com- 
mand. That title put the seal upon his reputation. Mr. 
George not only accepted the claim, but in a speech at 
Wolverhampton suggested that he had had to fight 
against the soldiers and against opposition in Parliament 
for unity of command. Through a hundred channels in 
the Press, the public were indoctrinated with the simple 
faith that, after years of heroic effort against the 
stupidity of soldiers and statesmen, Mr. George had 





_ when nething had been done. 





Foch. 


then, aud only then, victory was won. Both suggestions 
are baseless. 

It is necessary at the outset to clear up a confusion 
cf mind which Mr. George exploited with his unfailing 
skill. Unity of command is one thing ; single command ts 
another. The distinction is vital. In regard to the first, 
there was never any disagreement. All responsible men 
of all the Allied nations, statesmen and soldiers alike, 
wanted it, and made ceaseless experiments to achieve it. 
It was not the goal that troubled them, but the method 
of reaching it. The public, however, came to think of 
unity of command in the terms of a man, and that man 
Mr. George had put Foch in the saddle and won 
the war. That was the claim upon which the election of 
December, 1918, was fought, and that is the belief upon 
which Mr. George’s prestige still mainly rests. 

Tt is one of the strangest perversions of fact in 
history. Mr. George not only did not invent the sing/e 
command ; he was its most formidable opponent. Let 
On November 
10th, 1917, four months before the defeat of the Fifth 
Army, he said in the House of Commons, referring to the 
proposal to appoint a supreme commander :— 

“Personally, I am utterly opposed to that sug- 
gestion for reasons which it would not be desirable to 
enter into. It would not work. It would produce real 
friction, and might really produce not merely friction 
between the armies, but friction between the nations 
and the Governments.”’ 

That is clear. He was “ utterly opposed ’’ to the single 
command in November. He was utterly opposed to it 
througheut the winter. On March 26th it was suddenly 
accomplished. How? By whom? 

But before answering these questions, it is necessary 
to ask others. What at this time did Mr. George mean 
by unity of command? How did he mean it? Why did 
he mean it? The question of better co-operation had 


| become urgent with the Italian disaster at Caporetto. 


There was a hurried conference at Rapallo, the Versailles 
Council was set up, and on his way back Mr. George 
made his sensational speech at Paris. The Council, 
useful for minor purposes, did not touch the problem. 
Tt gave the impression that something had been done 
It did not provide unity 
of command; it provided only a debating society, 
advisory and without power of action. By February its 
failure was notorious, and on the 10th of that month 
Mr. George disclosed a new scheme. It was a proposal 
to convert the Versailles Council into a War Executive. 
He proposed to carry on the war by a Committee. 

The soldiers were in panic. Such a scheme, con- 
demned alike by history and common sense, meant, in 
their view, certain disaster. Sir William Robertson, the 
Chief of Staff, wanted unity of command, but he wanted 
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to win the war, and he believed that Committee manage- 
ment would lose the war. As the result of his refusal te 
be a party to what he regarded as a fatal course, he was 
dismissed from his post. A month later his fears were 
almost realized. We came within an ace of losing the war. 

Before coming to March 21st, however, we must look 
at the motive behind Mr. George’s Committee. It left 
the centre of authority nowhere, but it did two things :— 

(1) It took the control of the war out of the hands 

of the soldiers. 

(2) It transferred it to the hands of the politicians. 
This was not an accidental consequence. It was the pur- 
pose of the change. “The real object of Ministers,’ 
says Sir William Robertson in his book, “‘ was not so 
much to provide unity of military command as to acquire 
for themselves a greater control over the military chiefs.’’ 
For what purpose? All this time Mr. George was pressing 
a strategy of his own against the soldiers’ opposition. 
He had been an Easterner from 1915. The war was to 
be won in Egypt, in Palestine, in the Balkans, in Austria 
—anywhere but in France and Flanders. The arguments 
against this view are familiar. It took six times the 
tonnage to supply soldiers in the Eastern Mediterranean 
that was needed to supply them in France. And for 
rmonths the devastations of the submarine, especially in 
the Mediterranean, had threatened England with starva- 
tion. Moreover, Germany had a through route by rail 
to Constantinople, and could transport troops thither 
in as few hours as we needed days. 

But Mr. George insisted. In his speech at Paris in 
November he spoke of the “impenetrable barrier ’’ in 
the West, depreciated the achievements of our armies in 
Flanders, and quoted an anonymous American journalist 
in favor of an attack by way of Laibach. He was 
evidently satisfied that no one could break through in 
the West. It was a stalemate, and his plan was to win 
the war in the East. We were over-insured in France, 
and could afford men for Aleppo, Egypt, Palestine. His 
strategy was to remain on the defensive with the 
minimum of strength in the West, and carry the offensive 
elsewhere. 

The military view, both here and in France, was the 
absolute opposite of this. A mighty storm was brewing. 
Germany was transferring great bodies of troops and vast 
quantities of ammunition from the Russian front to the 
West. We must keep remote adventures at a minimum 
and make ourselves impregnable against the coming blow. 
If we won in the West we should win everywhere. If 
we lost in the West we should lose everywhere. That 
was the issue behind the Versailles Council. That was 
the issue on which Robertson fell. The question was 
whether Mr. George or the soldiers should govern the 
strategy of the war, and through his Committee 
Mr. George won. 

In the meantime, his policy was under way with 
two results: (1) reinforcements for Palestine; (2) grave 
weakening in the West. 

First as to Palestine. When the great storm burst 
on the Somme on March 2lst, the world stood aghast, 
waiting for explanations. Why had the Fifth Army 
broken? Where were the men necessary to stop the rout? 
Mr. George, speaking in Parliament on April 9th at the 
height of the panic, was concerned with only one thing 
—to prove that the West had not been weakened in the 
interests of the East. I will take one statement :— 

‘* With regard to Salonika, the only thing the present 
Government did was to reduce the forces there by two 
divisions.”’ 

Observe, there was no reference to the destination of 
those divisions. But the impression Teft on my mind and 
I suppose on every mind in the House that day was that 





those divisions went to France. It was not only the 
hearers who had that impression. While Mr. George 
was defending the Government in the Commons, his col- 
league Lord Curzon was defending the Government in 
the Lords. This is what he said on Salonika :— 
‘‘So far from our forces at Salonika having been 
increased, it is a matter of common knowledge that they 


have been considerably reduced for the sake of the 
Western front.” 


Simple, honest man! He had exceeded his brief. 
Those two divisions were not sent to the Western front. 
They were sent to Palestine. 

Meanwhile, what was happening in the West? 
Throughout October there had been urgent demands for 
more men. A year before the Asquith Government had 
been overthrown on the cry of ‘‘man power.”’ After 
the fall, not a word was heard of ‘‘ man power,’’ not a 
whisper in the Press, not a whisper in Parliament. The 
ery had served its purpose and was forgotten. Now 
a year later the men were wanted, and they were not 
there. They were in the East. 

The sky grew darker. The collapse of Russia 
swelled the German torrent to France. And it was at 
this moment that France called on us to take over forty 
miles more of the front. Mr. George agreed. Head- 
quarters were crying for more men. Let them take 
over more front. Their assets were diminished: let 
them increase their liabilities. _ We were over-insured 
in the West. We were going to win the war in the East. 
The new line was taken over. The brigades were cut 
down from four battalions to three. 

The crash came. Forty-six German divisions were 
launched against Gough’s depleted fourteen divisions. 
The Fifth Army was submerged. The British Army was 
in peril of being rolled up; for six weeks the Channel 
perts seemed doomed. What had Mr. George to say of 
the cause? In the speech of April 9th, he said :— 


“What was the position in the beginning of the 
battle? Notwithstanding the heavy casualties in 1917 
the army in France was considerably stronger on 
January 1st, 1918, than on January 1st, 1917.” 


The italics are mine. Note them well. Note that 
ingenious transition from “ the beginning of the battle ”’ 
to the-comparison of the two firsts of January. The 
battle began on March 21st? Why drag in January Ist? 
What had that to do with it? It had everything to do 
with it. If Mr. George had compared March 21st, 1918, 
with March 21st, 1917, he would have had to reveal the 
fact that we were not stronger when the battle began 
than we were a year before, but alarmingly weaker ; that 
we had taken forty miles more front with fewer bayonets ; 
that the men who should have been in France were not 
there. So he took January Ist, adding, as General 
Maurice points out, 298,000 cneffectives, including 
Chinese coolies. It was clear that no one was to blame— 
except, maybe, the soldiers. And their mouths were shut. 

But one of them opened his mouth. General 
Maurice took his life in his hand and sacrificed a great 
position and a brilliant future. He published a letter. 
What for? To ask to have the truth told, to have 
justice done to the soldiers, to prevent the recurrence 
of the tragedy of March 2Ist by restoring them to the 
control of strategy, to compel the Government to take 
their share of responsibility for the disaster. He 
demanded an inquiry. It was refused. It has not 
been held to this day. His facts were travestied. 
Those who supported him in Parliament were marked 
men in the constituencies. Hardly one survived the 
Coupon Election. 

Meanwhile, what of unity of command? The 
Versailles Council had ended in an appalling disaster, 
as Robertson foresaw. The situation was desperate ; 
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panie prevailed. Lord Milner hurried to France on 
March 23rd. How was that terrific rent in the line to 
be filled? Pétain, the French commander, said he could 
spare no more men; Haig, with the threatened Channel 
ports behind him, could not strip his depleted line 
further. What was to be done? The story of those 
agitated hours at Versailles aud Doullens has been told 
in Lord Milner’s memorandum. I have read it, and I 
know no more thrilling document. At last, in despera- 
tion, Clemenceau and Milner agreed to Foch being put 
in supreme command, with the enthusiastic concurrence 
of Haig. The single command was established. It was 
not the work of Mr. Lloyd George. It was the reversal 
of his policy. His strategy had ended in ruin and his 
method of control collapsed. 

That is, in its larger aspects, the story of the defeat 
of the Fifth Army. The Rev. Mr. Edwards will now 
understand why his irruption at Chertsey created so 
much alarm, not to General Gough, but in the Govern- 
ment ranks, And the public will understand why there 
has been no inquiry into the disaster of March 21st, and 
why, so long as the present Government is in power, 
there never will be. 


Lonpon, THurspay. 

Mr. Luoyvp Georce’s new tactic is a very modest 
and simple affair. He does not ask to be reinstated in 
the confidence of the Conservative Party. He does not 
even require to be confirmed in the Premiership. ile 
simply wishes to be accredited as the nation’s chief dele- 
gate to Genoa. The “ Morning Post ’’ retorts with some- 
thing like an imprecation, that it will see him—further. 
But the rest of the nation, or of the House, will not 
object. It believes in Genoa. It even thinks that on 
this issue at least Mr. George is more or less to be trusted. 
So it will vote (with Liberal and Labor assistance) that 
he shall go. But how will that motion of demi-semi- 
confidence restore the Prime Minister to the position he 
has lost? Its debate will provoke some extremely plain 
speaking from the Die-Hards, and it will show that if, 
in Sir Laming Worthington-Evans’s touching words, Mr. 
George should be compelled by “ doctor’s orders’’ to 
resign the leadership of the Government, the Conserva- 
tive Party is also resigned—to taking on his job. If that 
is a victory for Lloyd-Georgian strategy, the Prime 
Minister is free to enjoy it, and no one else will be hurt 
or helped by it to any surprising extent. It is, of course, 
a little unprecedented for a Government to vote itself 
worthy of confidence, in face of the declaration of a 
powerful body of its followers that it enjoys no such 
distinction, and the acceptance of the declaration (sotto 
voce) by the great body of the Conservative Party. But 
it is all a long way from a Georgian dictatorship. I was 
always of the opinion that British politics were bound to 
revert to traditional lines, and that then the Great 


Adventure of personal rule would come to anend. This | 


is what has happened. 


Lorp Rosert Crcix is in many men’s thoughts ; and, 
indeed, the growing hopes that the standard of public 
life will rise again after its terrible decline largely centre 
on him. Certainly he has many warm admirers, both in 
Liberalism and Labor, and others who, with more quali- 
fications, see in his personality the necessary atson of 
a Labor-Liberal administration, and doubt whether, 


| 





without him, it can ever come about. His deficiency, if 
it exists, largely springs, in my view, from his isolation. 
Lord Robert, with all his activities, is not yet 
acclimatized in politics, and it is high time for him to 
take a full breath of its populous air. Give him the 
habit of political association ; fortify him with the better 
kind of party enthusiasm, and with the belief that the 
country wants him, and, indeed, cannot do without hin ; 
convince him that his true place is with Liberalism, and 
his sincere and powerful mind and exalted character will 
expand in their proper atmosphere. Nor can it be 
doubted where such a turn in his career must Jead him. 





If is not a question of a mechanical change in the 
Liberal leadership. What the party wants is a reinforce- 
ment of its energy. Mr. Asquith is, in his way, a great 
representative man. But he is not a natural leader of 
Opposition. I have just been reading Mr. Tumulty’s ador- 
ing sketch of Mr. Wilson’s political career. The European 
reflections of the ex-President’s secretary are of little 
consequence. But his picture of the political chief, 
figbting his campaigns, exploring their issues, consulting 
their directors, and withal keeping his soul and mind 
alive, throws the cold and formal politics of our 
Liberalism very much into the shade. With all her 
greatness, what is America to Europe? Yet Lord Robert 
Cecil is the one man of first-rate ability who seems 
profoundly to care where Europe is going, and who wants 
to make England care too. If I were a Liberal leader it 
should be my first thought to enlist such a force as this, 
and give it its appropriate work. But I see no such 
co-ordinating spirit; no such activity of mind; and no 
such outlook on the future. Is this harsh criticism? It 
isnot. I speak what nine Liberals out of ten feel, but in 
tenderness for old service, or resentment of unmerited 
ill-usage, refrain from saying. 





Tue disorganization of the Government is seen in 
nothing more clearly than in the Indian appointments. 
That men of the first rank should have refused them 
before the acceptances were announced, makes things 
still worse. It is hard to see what useful quality Lord 
Peel brings to his task, beyond a great name and the 
experience of public work. Or if tact, sympathy, an 
open mind, and a fine temper are thought to be desir- 
able qualities in an Indian Secretary, it is hard to see 
why the choice should have fallen on Lord Peel. Intel- 
lectually, he cannot compare with Mr. Montagu; as a 
stutesman he is woefully below India’s need. And 
Lord Winterton? He is said to have grown up a little, 
and, indeed, there was room for some self-culture. But 
could Abana, Pharpar, and all the rivers of Damascus 
wash the schoolboyishness out of Lord Winterton ? 


An able Russian, speaking in the objective Russian 
fashion, gave me the other day something like the follow- 
ing summary of the state of government under 
Bolshevism: (1) Bolshevism had failed to supply the 
three primary needs of men—food, clothing, transport. 
There was no approximate promise of its being able to 
supply them. (2) In effect it governed the greater towns. 
Elsewhere there was little government worth mentioning. 
(3) Criminal justice existed in a haphazard fashion. 
Civil justice—e.g., the recovery of debts and rents, suits 
on bills and promissory notes—hardly at all. (4) Lenin’s 
policy of a gradual escape from strait-laced Com- 
raunism was difficult because of the opposition of the 
honest Communist workmen of the Left of his party. 
5) There was no possibility of replacing Bolshevism. 
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Cadets and Menshevists had disappeared; and there 
were only scattered remnants of the Social Revolu- 
tionaries. (6) Russia was probably condemned to long 
years of almost expressionless life, reduced to further 
helplessness by fearful losses from famine. 


Do our pastors, masters, and admirers of Sir Allan 
Smith’s strategy realize what some British Labor, even in 
full work, is coming to in the matter of wages? A friend 
of mine recently paid a visit to the South Wales coalfield. 
He found men of ability and experience receiving 3os. 
a week (about 18s. on the pre-war basis). Some of them 
told him that, like the miners in the Ruhr, they went 
down to their day’s labor underground with a ration of 
dry bread. There were Bolshevists among them, as 
well as non-Bolshevists, bitter and sworn enemies of 
Capital, or more or less acquiescent in that system. But 
this was what they were living on. 


A New Zeavanp journalist now in Ireland writes 
me :— 

“Tf *Live and let live’ were the motto of the 
‘Northern’ State, temporary relations would be easy 
enough. No one doubts where * Northern’ Ireland will 
ultimately land. But the sooner it is realized in 
Britain that the British colony there is a grave European 
scandal, the better for British stability. Pogrom> 
against Catholics have gone on unchecked there for 
twenty months, deaths now having mounted to con 
siderably over two hundred and fifty, casualties to many 
more than a thousand, while the deaths of old people. 
women, and children through fear, exposure, and 
starvation add heavily to the tragedy. The brief lull 
after the Treaty ended in worse excesses than ever, once 
the boundaries came into question. Catholics are shot 
on sight: women are wounded and beaten: bomb out- 
rages have been organized to take effect in gatherings 
of Catholic children. These savageries are committed 
by Ulster ‘ special’ constables. The ‘A specials’ are 
a more or less standing body of public preservers of 
‘ order’; the ‘ B specials ’ now practically embrace the 
able-bodied ‘ Protestant ’ lower-class male population of 
Belfast and Newry, in which latter centre frightful 
orgies are now reported. The week-ends naturally free 
these gentlemen from their other vocations, and 
Sunday’s toll of victims now is chronicled in the Irish 
papers as a matter of course, though much of the worst 
is never put in print.”’ 





A ‘“ Ruymer ”” sends me the following old English 

catch :— 
* Lloyd George went down tu Arcad 

To woo his Tories fair, 

But such a Georgely George was he 

As gentle as a dove can be—- 

His love he daren’t declare. 

And so unto them did he sing 

This dainty, pretty, little thing. 

The words mean nought, I must confess, 

But when they’re sung with tenderness, 

Ah! What a love they can express! 

‘Oh! Younger, how I truly do love thee.’ ”’ 


Houipay moods :— 

Apollyon never flies away ; he only becomes invisible. 

Modern man imitates the ant in everything but his 
industry. 

If Christ came to earth again he would need to go 
to a “heathen” land. For if he went to a Christian 
one in time of war it would kill him, and if in peace-time 
would export him for a seditious vagabond. Hindus, the 
peoples of Islam, and maybe the Bantu races would still 
receive him as a Prophet or a God. 
convert Europe? 

It is not the pursuit of Justice, Truth, or Love that 
tires men. Yet the politician wearies of politics, the 
lawyer of law, the theologian of theology. 


But could they ever 








Most people have no more thought of the world than 
has the animal of itself. 

The rich think the poor to be (mainly) people of 
dubious character ; the poor do not think about the rich 
at all, they merely dislike them. 

A man set out on a journey toa far country. <Arriv- 
ing, he took a seat in a coach, but was surprised to find 
that the faces he saw at the windows seemed familiar, as 
did the configurations of the mountains and the valleys 
and the site and character of the towns. So he asked the 
guard whether this was not “Tt is,’’ was the 
reply. ‘ But you are the same as ever. You have only 
died.’’ 





A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Letters. 


CAIN’S ANSWER. 

> it quite impossible to bring home to our rulers the 
rucral meaning of their action last week in sentencing to 
death several millions of their innocent fellow creatures 
in Russia? Alike in the scale of its destructiveness and 
iu its pure wickedness, this deed of our Government, done 
with the express approval of one hundred and fifty 
gallant gentlemen of the Commons, will win for itself 
a separate and unique record in the Book of Judgment. 
For the killing was not done in hot blood, but in cold 
calculation. The facts of the case and the responsibility 
are not in serious dispute. The food wherewith to feed 
these starving millions exists in such abundance that 
quite recently, in the United States and Argentina, it 
was used for fuel in engines. A considerable supply has 
lain near at hand in Roumania. But neither these 
Russian peasants nor their Government possessed the 
only sort of power that could move these stores of foreigu 
food to these starving mouths. That power of purchase 
and transport lay in foreign hands, and could only be 
mobilized in time by Governmental action. Even as 
early as last September it was made quite clear that no 
efforts of private charity could suffice. It was then that 
the Governments of Europe with one consent first made 
their fatal reply to the appeal for help, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’’ Since then the conscience of 
America, prodded by the elbow of the Western farmer, 
has made a liberal response. Our tougher-hearted rulers, 
with a nearer and a clearer vision of the Volga agony, 
maintain their obdurate denial. They deny their power 
to save and they deny their responsibility. 

Let us look at the two heads of this denial. They 
are closely linked tegether. What is wanted to carry 
food from America or Roumania to the perishing popula- 
tion of the Volga is a credit of, say, three millions. Our 


[ 


Government refuse to find even half a million. Why? 
They have not got it, or they cannot afford it! Prior 


obligations swallow up all our available resources! 
Mr. Chamberlain actually puts his refusal as a test of 
personal integrity. “ Men might be as generous as they 
liked with their own money, but when they were 
administering the money of others, they must be prudent 
and have regard to the obligations they had already 
undertaken to cut down national expenditure and to the 
present financial burdens which the country was 
finding it almost intolerable to endure.’’ And then he 
awoke the laughter of his hundred and fifty gallant 
gentlemen by asserting that “it was not our bounden 
duty to become a kind of Mrs. Jellyby among the 
nations.’’ Amid these peals of laughter sentence was 
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pronounced upon these Russian millions. ‘No funds and 
no responsibility! A Mrs. Jellyby! One might suppose 
that Mr. Chamberlain had no memory for recent history, 
and no glimmering of an understanding of finance. This 
Government, which refuses a million for relief to-day, 
spent upwards of a hundred millions after the war on 
financing a blockade and civil wars which heaped up the 
destruction and impoverishment of these very famine 
areas. Does that recollection arouse no sense of obliga- 
tion? Apparently not. Mr. Chamberlain rehearses our 
past charities to Armenia, Central Europe, Tchecho- 
Slovakia, &e., as accounting for our empty purse. But 
his real ground of principle is the necessity for relieving 
our taxpayers. Not only justice, but expediency, must 
come before generosity. 

In exposing the baseness of this refusal, it is right 
to dwell upon its folly. Indeed, here as elsewhere, 
stupidity serves as a protective screen for wickedness, 
dividing the censure and blunting the edge of condem- 
nation. We are too prone to separate crimes from 
blunders. There is a stupidity which comes from wilful 
and persistent blindness to all finer issues, a deliberate 
corruption of the intelligence and will. It is a moral as 
well as an intellectual vice, which war has aggravated in 
every nation. Such callousness to suffering as our 
Government display is best understood by looking at the 
falsehood of the confused defences they put up for their 
ignoble action. None of these defences will bear 
examination. It is not true that our past extravagances 
preclude the performance of our present duty. It is not 
true that there is a charitable fund which is exhausted 
by our past generosities. It is not true that money spent 
in reducing taxes would be better spent, even from an 
economic point of view, than money spent in restoring 
Russian wheat-fields. It is not true that such a credit 
would reduce the funds available for coping with our 
unemployment. 

All these falsehoods inhere in a wrong conception of 
the moral and economic relations between our people 
and the Russian. These moral and economic relations 
do not lie in separate compartments. Our sin against 
humanity is identical in substance with our sin against 
economic laws. Indeed, when we speak, with any more 
than a rhetorical meaning, of the moral government of 
the world, we denote laws which operate, so far as nations 
are concerned, mainly through economic intercourse. 
That is the sense in which our callous refusal to help 
Russia is as much a blunder as a crime. Such charity 
(if such a partial compensation for past injuries be 
charity) is far-sighted and intelligent self-interest. It 
has two foci. The economic restoration of Russia is of 
more urgent and direct importance to our people than is 
the restoration of any other country. For no other 
country within our area of interest is so complementary 
to ours in its activities, needs, and resources. None can 
give us more of what we want to buy, or take from us 
more of what we want to sell. Even in past years, there 
came seasons when these very Volga peasants we are 
killing sent us more of our necessary wheat supply than 
any other country in the world. Our new financial con- 
dition will strengthen such dependence, making it more 
important to grow our food supplies in Russia than in 
America and Argentina, from whom we are now less 
able to buy. 

Part of the stupidity of our refusal, then, is blindness 
to our literally vital future needs. But part is due to 
an economic illiteracy which in responsible statesmen is 
really criminal. The credit of our nation is not a fixed 
fund to take a million out of which means taking another 
million from the taxpayers’ pocket, or forgoing some 





other equally urgent expenditure for the benefit of our 
own people. The business validity of a credit and the 
total amount of credit to be granted depend upon. the 
productive work which such a credit can promote, and 
the probability of its repayment in future goods and ser- 
vices. A grant of a million for food credit to Russia 
would not reduce by a single loaf the food supply of our 
working population. ‘The pretence that our unemployed, 
or, a3 one member insisted, the impoverished Southern 
Unionist in Ireland, would be injured by such a grant, 
is simply a clumsy lie. Exactly the contrary is true. A 
substantial grant to Russia might and would have some 
immediate and appreciable effect in stimulating employ- 
nient in our manufacturing industries. For part of the 
goods conveyed by such a grant would be engines, coal, 
ploughs, and other instruments made and shipped from 
this country, in order to help food into the famine areas 
and to restore agriculture there. Moreover, a large part 
at least of the credits granted for buying wheat in such 
a country as Roumania could be operated upon an 
arrangement to take payment in British manufactures 
needed in those markets. In any case the credit must 
operate to stimulate British industry and transport, the 
suggestion here made only ensuring its earlier reaction 
upon employment in our staple trades. Far-sighted and 
thoughtful business men in our great centres of commerce 
have plied the Government with these economic 
arguments. 

Why are they refused? The spokesmen of the 
Government made no attempt to consider or to answer 
them. Partly, no doubt, it comes back to the moral 
insensitiveness of statesmen accustomed to handle large 
affairs envisaged in an atmosphere of abstraction from 
humanity. Partly it belongs to the collective responsi- 
bility in which all moral obligations appear to be dissi- 
pated and disappear. Partly it is due to a patriotism 
sc exclusive as to insist that duty as well as charity begins 
and ends at home. ‘‘ Let us look after our own people 
and our own concerns; it is as much as we can do,”’ 
pleaded more than one Member of Parliament. In other 
words, we have no obligations as a State towards the 
members of other States! a position which Lord Robert 
Cecil rightly denounced as a typically Prussian doctrine, 
taken over as war-loot along with the German ships and 
colonies. 

Evidently it remains true that between private and 
public morality there is a great gulf fixed. Until it is 
bridged we can never be safe from such outrages against 
humanity as we here analyze. For until it is bridged 
humanity stands outside of politics. It comes down to 
a defective sense of moral responsibility in statesmen. 
None of these gentlemen would refuse to give bread out 
of their private cupboards to a family they knew to be 
starving in the next street. Further off it is more diffi- 
cult for them to realize suffering, even on the same 
evidence. Yet some of those who refuse public aid 
have probably subscribed privately to Russian relief. 
But though their political philosophy is in most cases 
implicit only, their conduct shows them to believe that 
States are not in any real sense moral beings living in 
a morally crdered society of nations. They are, there- 
fore, prepared to do cruel and stupid acts which they 
would not be prepared to do if they were believers in 
a moral order of the world, with the political and 
economic laws which this order carries. 

Why cannot these vital truths about the human 
obligations of peoples and Governments get into the 
heads and hearts of statesmen? The question is too 
intricate for more than the suggestion of a true answer, 
which we may best convey by reference to the case at 
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issue. The refusal of credits was not really caused by 
the conviction, as Sir J. D. Rees phrased it, that ‘‘ the 
Government had not a moral right to direct to the 
succor of a foreign nation money taken from the over- 
burdened British taxpayer.’’ The real reason was the 
feeling of members of the Government that their 
‘« position ’’ would be weakened by a concession which 
their enemies would represent as a weakening in anti- 
waste and a truckling to Bolshevism. Though, as we 
have shown, there would be no substance in such 
charges, they were not going to risk any popular mis- 
representation at so critical a juncture. Ultimately, 
then, it comes to this, that the concern of these gentle- 
men for their own political situation outweighed the lives 
of millions of Russian peasants, together with the nearer 
consideration of the revival and future prosperity of 
British industry. We may be told that this is a cynical 
interpretation. But we do not pretend that any member 
of the Government consciously and deliberately weighed 
British votes against Russian lives. The trouble lies 
deeper down. The keeping out from clear consciousness 
of such a damning choice has already become a sub- 
conscious habit among politicians of experience. They 
come to see the most fatal of their decisions in a halo 
of political propriety which the short-range opportunism 
of a personal career finds it so easy to assume. That is 
why they will feel so much indignant surprise when at 
the day of judgment their pleas of collective responsi- 
bility and no responsibility are set aside, and they are 
arraigned for their share in this wholesale death. Cain’s 
answer will not win acquittal either at the bar of divine 
justice or of human history. 


[Owrse to lack of space we are again obliged, with 
regret, to hold over a number of letters.—Eb., “ N. & A.”) 


A CORRECTION. 
Tue subsidy to the colonial smelter is rumored to be 
about £12 per ton, and not £2, as was erroneously stated in 
last week’s Communication entitled « Imperialism and Zinc.” 





Poetry. 


THE BROOK. 

Up, my jewel! let’s away 

There where none but young love linge:: : 
Bells are ringing folks to pray, 

But ours are older bells and ringers, 
Where the stream’s broken gleams 

Glance through tresses of green willow, 
Fishes glide, and beside 

Flowers laugh, blue, white, and yellow. 


On this bridge ’tis good to lean, 

Cooling care with the dance and dripple, 
Nor do you your lovelight screen 

Whenas you watch the dimpling ripple: 
Minim waves, nutshell caves, 

Cataracts over pebbles hurling, 
To whose falls on the walls 

Myriad mimic suns go twirling! 


But what dying dying fall, 

What low ebbing syllables 
Hear I now? what ghosts recall 

Their shadowing piteous chronicles? 
O my dear! this pale fear— 

Sun so cold, so dark! O never— 
My life stream’s broken gleams 

Stolen into the gulf for ever! 


Epmunp BLunpDeEN. 





The Teck in the itp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 
THURSDAY. 
Tur weariness born of three years of much talk and little 
achievement in the sphere of international economics and 
finance is, perhaps, accountable for the apathy which the 
City is displaying towards the Genoa Conference and 
Reparations discussions. Nowhere, too, more than in the 
City is the importance of American policy in relation to 
international tinance realized; and since America is not 
going to Genoa, and Reparations are not on the agenda, 
the Conference is looked upon as foredoomed to exiguous 
results. For similar reasons the approval which Sir Robert 
Horne’s proposed Reparations plan might be expected to 
earn in the City is limited to academic interest. Sir Robert 
proposes that the German debt should be divided into two 
parts: one, corresponding in amount to inter-Allied debts, 
to be set aside to be dealt with in accordance with the 
treatment of such inter-Allied debts; the other to be met 
by means of payments in kind and international loans. 
Here, again, the question what wil] eventually be the 
attitude of the United States towards Continental debts is 
the crux of the problem. There is some fear that the 
proposal may be misunderstood in America, and interpreted 
as dictating what her policy should be. But it is, of course, 
not so intended. All that is proposed is that a portion of 
the Reparations debt should be put aside, pending a settle- 
ment of the inter-Allied debt problem, whatever that may 
be. There is, perhaps, reason for hope that the discussion 
of this proposal may take the all-important Reparations 
question a step forward. In other directions, certain signs of 
progress with world financial problems should not be entirely 
overlooked. The official organ of the Federal Reserve Board of 
the United States, in its last issue, expresses strong support 
of the ter Meulen credit scheme in a statement which may, 
I think, be fairly summarized as conveying the opinion that 
as soon as the Continental nations adopt the cardinal 
principles of sound finance laid down by the Brussels Cun- 
ference, the ter Meulen scheme might be put into practice. 
But in spite of the fact that Sir Robert Horne’s proposal, 
if adopted—and French opposition is, apparently, not 
so irreconcilable as might have been expected—would 
ease the path of Germany greatly, the mark has gone to new 
depths this week, at one time touching 1,345 to the pound 


sterling. Meanwhile, Allied financial experts are in con- 
ference in London. 


Company Resvutts: New Issues. 

A number of interesting company reports have recently 
appeared. The Salt Union, after years of progressive pros- 
perity, follows the almost universal fashion of reduced 
earnings, and shows net profits for 1921 at £162,288, against 
£317,367 for the previous year. The ordinary shares get 
a distribution of one shilling per share, against three shillings 
a year ago. In view of the difficulties encountered, the 
result is better than might have been expected. The net 
profits of William Whiteley Ltd. fell in the year ended 
February 14th, 1922, from £264,989 to £152,231. The 
ordinary dividend of 14 per cent. was maintained. This also is 
a fair result. A different story has to be told of the fortunes 
of R. E. Jones Ltd., the catering firm which not so long ago 
extended its sphere of operations to the highly competitive 
London field. The net loss of this company’s trading for last 
year was no less than £133,158, due to the motor department 
of the company’s business. Far more satisfactory is the report 
of the Savoy Hotel, which shows a decline of less than £30,000 
in net profits, and maintains its 10 per cent. distribution. 
The report and balance sheet of the Britannic Assurance Co. 
show satisfactory progress. The London and Thames Haven 
Oil Wharves pays a final dividend of 6 per cent., making 
10 per cent. for the year, and carries forward over £60,000. 
Thus, though there are many industrial casualties about, 
there are many well-managed concerns that are coming with 
great credit through the stress of these difficult times. 

A Finnish Loan for £3,000,000 is being arranged for, and 
yet another French railway, the Nord, is in the London 


market with an issue of £5,000,000 6 per cent. sterling 
bonds at 90. % sh 
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The orld of Books. 


Opinions may differ riotously about the value of | 


Theodore Roosevelt’s contributions to knowledge, but 
it is reported that we are indebted to him for the tropical 
research station of the New York Zoological Society at 
Kartabo, British Guiana, and for intriguing Mr. William 
Beebe as its director. There it is; however grudgingly, 
we have to admit that even a great statesman may do 
good. Perhaps most English readers have not yet dis- 
covered Mr. Beebe, though all ornithologists know of his 
‘‘ Monograph of the Pheasants.’’ The general reader 
does not get much out of him. On this side we have had 
‘‘ Jungle Peace,’’ and another volume of essays, just 
published, ‘‘ The Edge of the Jungle ’’ (Witherby, 
12s. 6d.). 
* * * 

I nave heard that even those few American intimates 
of Mr. Beebe’s who are privileged to meet him on his 
return from war, or Sumatra, or Thibet, are puzzled by 
his strange reluctance to give himself away. He never 
seems to want to talk. But this last volume of 
his makes it clear he has much to tell us we 
should be glad to hear, if only sufficient readers 
could be found to persuade him they enjoy his stories. 
He is a shy man, even when retailing his observations of 
birds and insects ; and when, in an unguarded moment in 
an essay, ‘‘ A Jungle Beach,’’ he looks out from a cavern 
formed by sub-aqueous roots to the world beyond, and 
confesses (the consequence of a sudden desire instinctively 
conquered ?) ‘‘ to write of sunrises and moonlight is to com- 
mit literary harikari,’’ then lowering his modest head 
again to an intent regard of his dim cave with its obscure 
life, we would venture that he is intimidated not so much 
by sunrises and moonlight as by his awe of those authors 
he admires who chanced literary suicide and somehow 
escaped death. Is it possible to persuade Mr. Beebe to 
let himself go? Why should he be so punctilious when it 
is the fashion now to write all about everything in a novel 
just after leaving school ? 

* * * 


We do not complain that he stints us. He tells us 
of nights in his hammock in the tropics, of the ways of 
the sauba ant, of tropical butterflies, of manatees, wasps, 
vampire bats, waterfowl, and beetles. He does not 
gossip brightly about them. He is a disciple of the great 
Fabre, and qualifies his original work with the best that 
is known of his subjects; and writes so remarkably well 
that his hammock, his secluded beach, his research 
station in a clearing in the Guiana forest, the mutations 
of Phyllomedusa bicolor, and an ant fight, become exciting 
even to a London reader who sits down to read of things 
so far and trifling as a tropical tadpole while under the 





shadow of the assurance that the treasures of two 
thousand years of the civilized thought of a continent are 
going under hooves into the mud. Mr. Beebe may be 
assured—whatever he supposes might happen to him if 
he attempted to write of sunrises—that his Guiana clear- 
ing and his beach are bright with veritable light, making 
them so real that we see them with his eyes. 
* * * 

Anp that is precisely the reason why, when noting 
his doubt of his pen, we deplore his evasive references to 
Borneo, Ceylon, China, the Himalayas, and such books 
as the ‘‘ Bhagavad-Gita.’’ Are we, then, to be deprived ? 
Mayn’t we be told? He cannot guess how exasperating 
this is. What about the things he noted when he was 
after those pheasants? We want to learn. He surely 
knows what the travel books are like which are our usual 
luck ; and yet he passes Borneo as though he were mutter- 
ing the name of a wayside station while in a slow train on 
the way to Manchester. It is unusual, too, to learn of an 
ornithologist in the American tropics, sitting in a clear- 
ing of so remote a wild with closed eyes, that for him the 
insects, “ with the rise and fall of their varied hums, were 
sufficient to renew vividly . . . the blackness of night over 
the sticky mud of Souville . . . with the terrible sickly 
sweet odour of human flesh in an old shell-hole.’’ As 
R.L.S. would have said, ‘‘ That’s a rum start.’’ Was 
he, too, there? Anyhow, we hear no more about that 
than we do of Borneo; though we are given to under- 
stand, later in his book, that the sound of bamboos in a 
wind reminded him of machine-gun fire. When a 
naturalist and author finds his memory sending up 
tropes from French battlefields to image the affairs of 
the jungle, then he ought to know it is perhaps time for 
him to release what evidently wants to come out. But 
we will forgive him if he recounts that in no more than 
a few essays, if only he will continue to provide us plenti- 
fully with Hammock Nights and days in mangrove 
swamps and forest clearings. ‘‘ I have heard,’’ he says 
from his hammock at night, ‘‘ a woman seized, have 
heard her crying, pleading for mercy, have heard her 
choking and sobbing till the end came in a terrible gasp- 
ing sigh; and then, in the sudden silence, there was a 
movement and thrashing about in the topmost branches, 
and the flutter and whirr of great wings moving swiftly 
away.’’ Probably a Harpy eagle and a monkey. Once 
I heard something of that worrying kind. But whatever 
was it that serenaded him one night with the pipes of 
Pan? 

* * * 

We should like to hear from Mr. Beebe whether or 
not he has learned why the yellow butterflies so favored 
a particular patch of beach that they would even flutter 
about the spot at high water. That is darker than any 
crime mystery. And whether he discovered why the two 
soldier ants of one nest fought to the death. If, right 
before the congregation, two curates began buffeting each 
other in the chancel because they differed as to a right to 
officiate, that would be understandable, because both 
would be reasonable creatures; but those two ants fight- 
ing weaken one’s faith with a black and sinister doubt. 
Nature must avert her face from them in shame. They 
broke the law. They perverted their divine instinct. 
They became reasonable. 

H. M. T. 
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Reviews. 


ON SOVEREIGNTY. 


The Foundations of Sovereignty, and other Essays. By 
Harouip J. Laski. (Allen & Unwin. 15s.) 


Tis volume can be studied to most advantage after reading 
the earlier book of the same author on “ Authority in the 
Modern State.’’ In addition to these he has published 
“ Political Thought from Locke to Bentham” and “ Karl 
Marx,” two books which bear closely on his principle. 

Mr. Laski is stili a young man. He has had the 
advantage of experience as a teacher in,Harvard University, 
where he set himself to the acquisition of knowledge, that is 
remarkable in its range, of the Constitution and social life of 
the United States. To the tendencies of the juridical system 
of that country he has devoted close study, from the evolu- 
tionary outlook in the main that is associated with the names 
of Mr. Justice Wendeil Holmes and Dean Roscoe Pound. 
Although not by profession a lawyer, he has accomplished 
a large amount of legal study, of both American and English 
authorities. In addition he has investigated the history of 
the controversy about the nature of sovereignty, as it unfolded 
itself in France and in the Roman Catholic Church apart 
from France. This is the main topic of the second of his 
books to which I have referred. Were there two sovereign 
powers, that of the Church and that of the State? And was 
the quasi-sovereign power of the State really exclusively 
centred in the ruler, or was it a derivative and possibly 
divided power? This last question is largely the subject of 
the present volume. 

Mr. Laski is a fresh figure among us here. It is not 
only in the University life of London that he has rapidly 
shot up into prominence. It is in general political contro- 
versy. He is an indefatigable writer, with a real gift of 
form, and his energy and acquisitive capacity are of a high 
order. Moreover, he has a racial quality which distinguishes 
him. Slav blood carries with it gifts of imagination that are 
rare among Anglo-Saxons and Saxons. Minkowski illustrated 
such gifts in a different domain of knowledge. They are very 
valuable, if, at times, they seem to make the solution of the 
complex problems of life and science easier than these 
problems really are. For these gifts bring fresh light when 
they are systematically applied. In mathematics, in music, 
in imaginative literature, this has been conspicuously shown, 
One turns, accordingly, to Mr. Laski’s new book with the 
expectation that difficult questions will at least be dealt 
with in novel fashions. 

There can be little doubt that in this respect the author 
has achieved a remarkable success. I have not space to do 
more than to refer briefly to the juridical essays in the book. 
The writer deals there with topics which have hitherto been 
reserved for trained lawyers. He inquires into such difficult 
problems as the basis of Vicarious Liability, one of the most 
obscure subjects of a long series of reported decisions, often 
inconsistent in their principles. He inquires into the real 
meaning of the maxim that the King can do no wrong, and 
finds that it has been unduly extended to a very different 
legal entity, the King’s Government. He quotes with much 
approval the saying of Maitland, one of the critics whom he 
admires most, “ that it is a wholesome sight to see the Crown 
sued and answering for its torts.” He remarks: “If 
our King fails to suit us, we behead or replace him; if our 
Ministry loses its hold, the result is registered in the ballot 
boxes. But the categories of the law have obstinately and 
needlessly resisted such transformation. The Government 
has, for the most part, kept the realm of administration 
beclouded by high notions of prerogative. What is here 
argued is the simple thesis that this is legally unnecessary 
and morally inadequats.”’ Mr. Laski, had he so chosen, 
would have found his conclusion borne out by the action of 

some of the provincial and State legislatures of the Dominions 
in the Empire, where the principle that the Crown and the 
Government cannot be sued in tort has been summarily 
abolished. But he is able to make out his case from the 





conflicting reasons given by English authorities, and these 
he produces with a wealth of detail such as is commanded 
by but few professional lawyers. If I had space I should 
have liked to follow him into another discussion, that of the 
Personality of Associations. Here the problem is more 
complicated, for the principle of ultra vires, as Lord Cairns 
laid it down in a famous judgment, is not without justifica- 
tion on grounds of public policy. But Mr. Laski has no 
difficulty in showing that the reluctance of our jurisprudence 
to treat an association as a person that can be made respon- 
sible in law has given rise to many obscurities and difficulties. 

The essays, however, which are of most general interest 
are those on the Foundations of Sovereignty, the Problem of 
Administrative Areas, Popular Sovereignty, and the 
Pluralistic State. In all four a cardinal question is discussed 
on which the author holds a definite view. The theory which 
Mr. Laski develops through these four essays becomes most 
definite in the two last mentioned, and I think the best 
way in which to study it is to read the essays in inverse 
order. 

The question discussed is that between the monistic and 
the pluralistic views of the State. For the former it is an 
hierarchical structure in which power is, for ultimate pur- 
poses, collected at a single centre. In the latter, while it is 
recognized that a State is a territorial society, divided into 
Government and subjects, no assumption is made as to the 
nature or extent of the authority the Government should 
possess. In support of this attitude much stress is laid on the 
necessity for experimental development. There is attached 
much significance to history, and there is unwillingness to 
assume that any form of the State which is found to-day is 
entitled to permanence. It is insisted that the ultimate 
implication of the monistic theory is the transference of 
freedom from ordinary men to their rulers. For insistence 
on the unlimited authority of the Governmental organ means 
the making over to it of the immense power that comes from 
the possession of legality. Minorities in this way may come 
to dominate majorities. Lawyers insist on the absence of 
legal limit to the authority of the State, and the monistic 
view is regarded as being bound up with this assumption. 
3ut the question is not properly or really one of law merely. 
It is a question of freedom. The State must act through 
organs, and the organs are of much importance. No doubt, 
there exists in every State some organ of which the authority 
is legally unlimited; Parliament, for example, with us. 
though not with the United States. But even with us the 
legal power has not always been an effective one. The 
Church was able to restrain its exercise during a large part 
of our history. In our own day, the influence of the Trade 
Unions has, at times, been so powerful that Parliament and 
the Government have hesitated about entering into conflict 
with it. Theory and practice have not always been in accord 
as to the significance of effective legal power. 

Political pluralism is thus an ethical ideal. It denies 
that law can be explained to be merely, what Austin took 
it to be, the command of sovereign authority. For it rejects 
the sovereignty of anything save right conduct. It has claimed 
that only in a pluralistic State, where sovereignty is distri- 
buted throughout a multiplicity of organs of government, 
can the denial be averted of rights that are essential for 
freedom. The inertness of the multitude and its inability to 
take in questions that do not immediately concern it is the 
reason. The dissipation of this inertness can only be attained 
by the direct consciousness of social mechanisms now hidden 
from it. Without ability to appreciate and use such 
mechanisms, the multitude will continue to run after men, 
and not to concentrate on measures. Decentralization is 
therefore essential, even if we are to be freed but from the 
danger of undue localism. It is only institutions which have 
genuine popular power expressed in them that become 
organs of ethical ideas and of true citizenship, and so the 
superiority of the pluralistic State becomes evident. The 
functions of the new organs through which decentralization 
takes place, and the authority that attaches to them, become 
as real as those of the Sovereign and Parliament. Techni- 
cally, the decisions of the latter may prevail in law, but in 
a well-ordered State they will not prevail in fact. The 
contrary view was that of Bodin, who wrote in the sixteenth 
century, when the Church and the nobles were threatening the 
authority of the State. The same view has been apparent at 
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periods in the history of our own country. But it is a view 
that has owed its justification only to the circumstances of the 
time, and such circumstances undergo change. To-day they 
have changed. 

Such is, as I understand it, Mr. Laski’s conclusion. Is 
it quite clear what it implies? With his statement of the 
reasons which ought to bring about the remodelling from 
time to time of forms of government, we may agree. In war- 
time a highly centralized control may be essential. In peace- 
time it may be politically and ethically very undesirable. 
But is not the question always which form is most adapted 
to the circumstances of the particular period, and, if so, is 
there not some deeper reality than a Government which 
amounts to no more than the mode in which current public 
opinion expresses itself? Mr. Laski will not accept the 
reality of the general will. He holds, against Green and 
Bosanquet, that there is no general will, but only one which, 
when it prevails, may be the will of an energetic minority 
which has captured power. 

Now, no doubt power is at times captured by minorities. 
Even a decentralized authority may encounter this. It is 
a consequence of inertness in the people at large. But 
granting this, does it prove more than that the general will 
has been inert and requires the stimulus of more enlightened 
intelligence? The character of a general will is often 
obscured. To understand it we have to go behind the forms 
of law and of ethical conduct. The question is one of fact. 
If we make the metaphysical assumption which so many 
writers make, that the community is a mere fortuitous con- 
course of social atoms, mutually exclusive in their indivi- 
dualities, there can be no real will of the community as 
such. But if we think of social life as the creation of more 
than mere isolated “happenings,” like those of cause and 
effect in a world of physical atoms, we come to a problem 
that has a different aspect. It is in the latter aspect that the 
facts seem to present themselves to us. Renan declared that 
“man is enslaved neither by his race, nor by his language, 
nor by his religion, nor by the course of rivers, nor by the 
direction of mountain ranges. A great aggregation of men, 
sane of mind and warm of heart, creates a moral conscious- 
ness which is called a nation.” Goethe, another great critic 
of life, thought of a nation as a society whose members have 
a due knowledge of the past, out of which they all proceed, 
and of each other. These are, of course, only the conclusions 
of Renan and Goethe as to what nations can be, and not 
about what they may have failed to become. But the 
conclusions as to what ought to be are based on study of 
the facts of history. Much in the life of a people may be 
only latent. But yet it is there. Men and women are not 
physical atoms. They are minds,, minds that think and 
will, more in identity than in difference. Such thinking is 
surely more than any mere aggregate of physical happenings. 
For it is such thinking and the activity of will in which it 
expresses itself that give rise to the State itself and all 
its institutions. A nation may neglect its possibilities. It 
may allow itself to be dominated by an oligarchy or by an 
absolute monarch. But when it does so, it is by its passive, 
but not less voluntary, acceptance of the situation. 

There seems to be a true general will which is more than 
the volition of any individual or group of individuals. When 
the level of enlightenment is high, and possibilities of good 
are brought to consciousness, it is capable of asserting itself. 
It is the fault of the people themselves, and not of the 
form of government, when this does not happen. 

The controversy between pluralists and monists seems, 
therefore, to be a less important one than at first sight 
appears. The question is how to enlighten the democracy 
and to awaken it to resolution. Such resolution is never the 
decision of all the citizens. It ought never to be that merely 
of a minority. It should be the outcome of the general 
opinion of the period. That opinion may not endure. It 
may repent of its decision. It may refashion it, and with it 
the form of government it had chosen. But lying beyond the 
activity and power of government is always the real source 
from which it proceeds, a general opinion which, because it 
is dynamic and not static, must always, in the end, desire 
to improve the organs through which it can express itself, and 
to direct their operation to the fulfilment of its own ends. 
That real source is public opinion, a will which Rousseau 





called volonté générale, to distinguish it from volonté de tous. 
It is intrinsically unitary and monistic in its nature, though 
its forms of expression may be diverse. If this be true, the 
propositions of men like Austin about sovereignty being 
something only legal are as inadequate as those of the 
extreme pluralists, who find in it an aggregate of separate 
ethical expressions which must be kept distinct. 
HALDANE. 





BEETHOVEN. 


The Life of Ludwig van Beethoven. By ALEXANDER 
WHEELOCK THAYER. Edited by Henry Epwarp KRrEH- 
BIEL. Three vols. (Novello. £5 5s.) 


Tuayer’s Life of Beethoven, the result of a lifetime’s re- 
search, is already well known in a German edition. But the 
German edition does not incorporate all the material 
gathered by Thayer, whereas the present edition is prac- 
tically exhaustive. The third volume, which is written by 
Mr. Krehbiel, was prepared from materials left by Thayer 
at his death, and the other two volumes have been carefully 
revised in accordance with the most recent information. As 
it stands, the work constitutes one of the most minute and 
conscientious biographies of Beethoven that have ever been 
published. Every witness is cross-examined, every date 
verified, every reference traced, every unsupported anecdote, 
however dramatic and popular, rigidly excluded, and the 
result is a work which every devout admirer of Beethoven 
can read with absorbing interest and with the comfortable 
feeling that everything he is told is authentic. 

And this brings us to a question. How many readers 
will this Life of Beethoven find? For Thayer’s book is very 
remarkable for its omissions. It attempts no psycho- 
logical reconstruction of its hero, and it gives us no criticism 
of Beethoven as a composer. It was written on the 
assumption that the public interest in Beethoven’s music was 
so intense that a detailed record of all his earthly circum- 
stances, detailed to the extent of filling three volumes, would 
be welcomed. This assumption was justified at the time 
Thayer was writing. Is it justified now? 

A work of art which is, as we say, ‘‘ immortal ’’ is one 
which, besides satisfying the complex of thoughts and 
feelings characteristic of a particular age, also satisfies 
human elements which are relatively permanent. It does 
not follow that these elements can be isolated in it; they 
have to be assumed to explain its history. When it enters 
an age very different from the one in which it was born it is 
not rejected ; the timeless elements in it prevent that; it 
becomes re-interpreted. The elements which confer on it 
immortality lend themselves to any number of interpre- 
tations. Any criticism of such a work is a partial criticism ; 
a sectional view, as it were. For criticism, with very rare 
exceptions, derives wholly from that matrix of thoughts and 
feelings which is characteristic of the critic’s age. Of any 
widespread critical reaction this is certainly true. Contem- 
porary criticism of any great and established work of art, 
therefore, is likely to be interesting just as much for what 
it tells us about our age as for what it tells us about the 
work of art.” 

Now amongst the contemporary criticism of Beethoven’s- 
music there is a good deal which is incompatible with 
Mr. Thayer’s assumption as to the position accorded to that 
music by every musical intelligence, and we think that this 
criticism is more revelatory of certain characteristics of our 
age than is the criticism which maintains the point of view 
of the nineteenth century. For where our age is out of 
sympathy with the music of Beethoven is where it is out of 
sympathy with many other of the great achievements of the 
past. The criticism to which we are referring springs from 
the same spirit, we think, which makes dogmatic theology and 
systeins of philosophy incredible, which finds saints exag 
gerated, mystics foolish, and the New Jerusalem a myth. It 
can be illustrated by Tolstoy’s impatient remark : ‘‘ Heroes! 
There are no heroes, there are only people.”’ 

Our age is disillusioned, or, to put the matter in a more 
precise and less question-begging phrase, it has a new 
estimate of possibilities. As regards man’s material control 
of nature, his acquisition of scientific knowledge, the dis- 
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covery of new technical devices in the arts, it is thoroughly 
optimistic. A man can work for what he believes, and in all 
these directions our age has proved itself energetic and suc- 
cessful. But it no longer believes in the soul of man. It no 
longer believes in man as an immortal spirit with a super- 
natural destiny. It knows too much about evolution and 
psycho-analysis to believe that. Great men, captains of their 
soul, those who have advanced from height to height of 
spiritual altitudes--these are flamboyant fictions ; ‘ there 
are only people.’’ Dostoevsky is a romantic, and Mr. Lytton 
Strachey is our great ungullible biographer. Since heroes 
are impossible, it is not surprising that we live in an age of 
“only people.” We have recognized man for what he is. 
We know that he is a creature that can construct a very 
effective Treaty of Versailles, but not an effective League of 
Nations; he will probably invent atomic bombs, but it is 
improbable that he will invent a new religion. In the face 
of unexampled opportunities, our age has not one great 
gesture to its credit. It is bored with ideals, it does not 
believe in great spiritual adventures, and it has very good 
reasons for its non-beliefs. 

But although our age no longer believes in the 
“heights,” it has tenderness, grace, humor, joy, and an 
intense appreciation of exquisite craftsmanship. Those very 
musicians who are uneasy in the presence of an element in 
Beethoven that they variously describe as ‘“ romantic,” 
“ subjective,” “vaguely sublime,” and so on, are perfectly 
at home in the bright, clear, finite world of Mozart. That 
love of perfect clarity, of a definite, finite thing, which is 
proper to the mature mind, is here fully satisfied. Mozart 
makes no assumptions that we cannot readily admit. 
Beethoven, particularly the Beethoven of the “ third 
period,’’ most certainly does. Beethoven takes as realities 
what we believe to be myths—as mythical as that universal 
brotherhood of man in which he also believed. His music 
suggests that there is a life of the spirit, heights and depths 
of experience, in which we do not believe. He is 
‘‘ yomantic ’’ ; we are suspicious of his ‘* vague sublimities.”’ 
But our sophistication finds nothing to reject in the world of 
Mozart ; we differ from him, of course, in being sophisticated 
where he was naive, self-conscious where he was unconscious. 
We are not of the eighteenth century ; we would only like to 
be. But how soothing is the absence of all possible humbug 
to this nervous, sadly experienced and suspicious generation ! 

It is possible that our fears have been too ready and that 
our present criticism of Beethoven is as undiscriminating as 
was that Victorian adoration which Mr. Thayer assumed, 
and which found morality where we find romance. Both 
identifications are crude, although the Victorian miscon- 
ception has this much truth in it, that Beethoven’s assump- 
tions would make morality something more than a convenient 
code, while romanticism is a mere degradation of them. 
Beethoven prepared the way for the romantic school as a 
great man frequently does prepare the way for the decline 
that follows him. Heroism breeds the- worst kinds of 
imitations. Sham strivings, sham victories, sham pro- 
fundities—the music since Beethoven is full of them. It is 
not surprising, although it is unfortunate, that we, with our 
quite special inability to appreciate the true heroic, should 
be, in this respect, amongst the shallowest critics of 
Beethoven. There remains the possibility that Beethoven 
was right, that our present disillusionment is based on super- 
ficial knowledge. It appears. indeed, as if modern science 
is about to undo what it has done, and that it may even give 
back to mana soul. It is possible that this age is not the 
end of all things, that man is something bigger than we 
think. He may even be as big as Beethoven thought him. 

But the critical reaction we have been trying to describe 
may, by freeing us for a moment from the sheer tyranny 
extrted by Beethoven's spiritual greatness, enable us to 
devote a closer and more discriminating attention to his music 
than is possible when one is completely under his thrall. 
We have seen an analogous development in Shakespearian 
criticism. A period of something rather like rebellion was 
necessary to escape from whatever was unintelligent in 
Coleridge's Shakespearian criticism; Coleridge was, quite 
strictly, overpowered by Shakespeare. He saw the demi-god 
in Shakespeare, and in the ecstasy of his adoration he 
naturally and inevitably granted him al] the divine attri- 
butes. It needs an almost inhuman sobriety of judgment to 





distinguish a demi-god from a god. And something analogous 
to the present Shakespearian criticism will be, we prophesy, 
the next stage in the criticism of Beethoven. The attempt to 
make articulate our perception of Beethoven's greatness is the 
most fruitful task that musical criticism could propose to 
itself. We need to deal with what are, at present, 
indefinables. Musical criticism has hitherto tackled little 
beyond the externals of its subject, and in nothing is this 
more apparent than in the attempts to criticize Beethoven. 
Yet such attempts should be the most fruitful of all, for in 
nothing else is the central problem of music, and, probably, 
of any art, so nakedly posed. We refer to what we must 
clumsily call the inevitability of a great work of art which 
makes it, as it were, a coherent and ordered world, as natural 
to us as the one we know, as valid for us as the one we know, 
but one which we cannot normally inhabit ; which makes 
a work of art, in short, a revelation and not merely a con- 
struction. And it is in Beethoven’s music, at its best, that 
we are most conscious of direct revelation—in the first move- 
ment of the Ninth Symphony, the Allegretto of the 
Seventh Symphony, the last movement of Op. 111, and 
a dozen others. Such music is not merely flawless and 
inspired in the sense that Mozart and Bach are often flawless 
and inspired. It comes—to our apprehension, at least—from 
a yet higher reach of the spirit, from a conception of music 
that is beyond theirs, as theirs is beyond that of common 
musicians. And besides the inevitability which persuades 
us that such art constitutes, in itself, a complete and ordered 
world, we have the impression of size. Here, again, Beethoven 
presents the problem in its acutest form. The Shakespeare 
of “Hamlet” lived in a bigger world than the compact 
cosmogony of Milton, although the one looked in 
himself and the other deliberately sent his mind a journey 
through heaven, earth, and hell. And Beethoven found, 
in his shut-in deafness, a vaster region than all the German 
legends, the works of Schopenhauer, and the most flamboyant 
of imaginations could provide Wagner with. These two 
things, the quality and extent of the revelation afforded by 
a work of art, constitute, it seems to us, the two most 
important subjects for the critical investigation of works of 
art. The only alternative is to say that they are questions 
which do not concern criticism at all. It is certainly possible, 
neglecting them, to write very interesting criticism, but it 
is always criticism that is a means to an end which is never 
reached. Mr. Thayer prints, for instance, Beethoven’s 
different versions of the elaborately constructed “ connecting 
passage ’’ between the three instrumental movements of the 
Ninth Symphony and the forcibly imposed choral movement. 
In spite of Beethoven’s immense “ professional ability,” he 
does not succeed with his bridge. Thayer makes it clear that 
Beethoven was trying to humbug us, that he was trying to 
pretend that he had been leading up to the “Ode to Joy” 
all the time. And the result is obviously artificial. We have 
here a proof, if any were needed, that the very greatest 
ability cannot simulate that inevitability which, as much as 
the laws of the material world, resides in the nature of 
things. 
J.W.N.S. 





y THE ART OF THE TRANSLATOR. 


Little Poems from the Greek. Translated by WALTER LrarF. 
(Grant Richards. 5s.) 


Dr. Lear's preface enunciates familiar principles of translat- 
ing, with the usual result that he renders the unrhymed, 
quantitative elegiacs of the Anthology into English rhymed 
verse of various metres. If the verses were always or ever 
poetry the method would be invulnerable; but are they? 
And do Dr. Leaf and those who support his method carry far 
enough their meditations on the art of translating? There 
are several kinds of translations of poetry. There is the 
pioneer translation, made when knowledge of the original is 
very rare and when men are glad for any version, however 
deficient in accuracy and literary ability. Such were the 
earliest Renaissance versions of the Greek, and, in more 
recent days, the first translations of Chinese poetry. There 
is the literal or ‘ crib” translation for learners. There is the 
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literary prose version, much practised in France; excellent 
examples are the versions of Leconte de Lisle, and, in 
English, Arnold’s “ Adoniazuse.’’ (Arnold firmly believed 
in this method.) There is the hybrid “ adaptation ” imported 
from France by Dryden, and there is an earlier “ adaptation 
of genius” practised by Marlowe in his “ Ovid,” for example. 
This was carried still further by Swinburne when he 
“worked up” the fragments of Sappho into “ Anactoria”’ ; 
and still more remote from the literal is the method of H. D., 
who, by long meditation over a passage of Greek, creates a 
new poem. Finally (and this is on Dr. Leaf’s side), there 
are certain fine verse renderings, like Shelley’s ‘“‘ Thou wert 
the Morning Star,” Lang’s “ Heliodora,” Cory’s “ They told 
me Heraclitus,” and perhaps Prior’s “Venus, take my 
votive glass.” 

Now, the error of Dr. Leaf is through his failing to 
observe that the really fine verse renderings are rare and 
lucky accidents, the result of a happy inspiration which may 
visit a poet twice or thrice or even more often, but which he 
cannot call up at will. And then we value a verse translation 
because it is a good example of a poet’s style or of the style 
of a period. We value the Elizabethan and Caroline transla- 
tions because they share the virtues of the period, as we 
value the best of Shelley’s translations for their rich felicity 
and emotional beauty, and Prior’s for grace and wit: virtues 
peculiar to these poets. But it is not sufficient for a trans- 
lator into verse to know Greek; he must also be a poet. 
And Dr. Leaf is not a poet. His style is that of any 
minor poet of the day; he has certainly no style of his own. 
He has not even the doubtful virtue of quaintness. 

Unless the translator is a poet, confident in his ability 
to make at least tolerably good verse, he is prudent to stick 
to prose. A good prose translation is neither so easy nor so 
negligible as some suppose. Even in prose it is hard to 
render an author's qualities of style as well as his meaning, 
and, if they can be kept, at least we get more than we get in 
most verse renderings, where, even if the content is given 
(which it seldom is with perfect accuracy), the manner, the 
qualities of style are completely ignored—are supplied, in 
fact, by a third-rate imitation style. It is, indeed, 
remarkable that a learned man should assume he 
can produce a whole book of really poetic verse translations, 
when the happiest of our translating poets have failed. Does 
anyone think that Marlowe or Stanley or Chapman or even 
Dryden was always or even very often successful? On the 
contrary. Milton translated an ode of Horace well, and a 


fragment of Euripides very happily. But he failed with the 
Psalms :— 


“How lovely are thy dwellings fair! 
O Lord of Hosts, how dear 
The pleasant tabernacles are 
Where thou dost dwell so near!”’ 
Is that really as poetic as: “ How amiable are thy taber- 
nacles, O Lord of Hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth 
for the courts of the Lord’? 

On the whole, Dr. Leaf has done rather better than the 
average dabbler in the Anthology. None of his versions is 
excellent, but few are really bad; a dozen are quite good, 
Dr. Leaf is almost happy in rendering the somewhat gnomic 
epitaphs of Simonides and the fancies of Plato; his chief 
failures are Meleager, Theocritus, and Zonas. The famous 
Bacchylides epigram (charmingly rendered by Renaissance 
poets) is flattened out by this infelicitous last line :— 


‘‘And nimbly winnowed from fat ears the grain.” 


The suggestion of “ fat ears” would have struck anyone who 
had kept his own “ears” open to popular slang. Unhappily. 
it is harder to find examples of true felicity; here are two 
which seem the best—how good the reader shall judge : — 
‘If valor’s noblest part is to die well, 
Blest beyond human measure is our lot ; 


Winning from Hellas Freedom’s crown we fell, 
And here we own a fame that ages not.” [Simonide:. } 


“ Torn far from roar of the Agean swell 
In the mid Ecbatanian plain lie we; 
Farewell, old home Eretria; farewell, 
Athens her neighbor; and farewell, dear sea.’’ 
[Plato.] 
Like most amateurs, Dr. Leaf is very weak in the last line 
of his quatrains. Most are just tolerable; but what are we 








to think of a “ poet” whose ear tolerates this as an “iambic 
pentameter ” 7— 
‘*Learn to! die for | their coun | try ev | en as | they.” 
Dr. Leaf rejoices in most of the faults of minor poets, which 
a kindly race of reviewers usually selects for praise. He 
talks of a “doleful dirge,” “ war’s lowering doom,” “ ruthless 
doom,” ‘“ Boreas’ blustering blast,”’ “chilled to the marrow,” 
“grassy leas,” “lucent deep,” “breezy nook,” “war's charnel 
grim,” “gadding vine”—chaperoning the noun with its 
inevitable adjective, which is by no means the exact Greek 
adjective. He says :— 
‘‘Giving him rich largesse, that so he should 
Into his limning all his art infuse ”’ ; 


and 
. Ye clustered grapes, with Bacchus’ juice replete ’’; 
an 
‘“Gone is thy kid, thy pretty plaything rent 
By ruthless jaw of wolf maleficent ”’ ; 
and 
‘** And now, the sport of fishes, welter I, 
Whelmed in the deep; this tomb is but a lie’’; 
and 


‘‘He had no quarrel with his life, 
No misery to thole, 
But he had studied in one book— 
Plato upon the Soul.’’ 
When Dr. Leaf speaks to us as a Hellenist we listen to him 
with respect ; as a translating poet he is different. 


i ¥ MISS MANSFIELD’S NEW STORIES. 


The Garden Party, and other Stories. By KATHERINE 
MANSFIELD. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


Miss MAnsFIELp’s new book of stories is a happier book than 
“Bliss.” We use the word “happy” as it applies to human 
beings, not to art. As works of art the stories in the earlier 
volume were perfectly happy. There was only one fault to be 
found in all of them, a fault of youth: an insistence on the 
fact of being grown up now and able to say what one likes. 
These new stories are too intently occupied with recreating 
the world to assert anything. Pure joy in life seems to be 
the motive of their existence. We do not know what mingled 
memory and imagination went to the making of “At the 
Bay,” for example. We do know that it stirs in the breast 
the rapture of a child on holidays. Reading it we feel again 
as if we were just running out “to look at the sea” while 
the grown-up people were unpacking. There is the cold, 
salty wind, the shingle and the sea holly, the smooth, 
dark sand with the sea softly retreating and not a footmark 
on it till we begin delightedly to print our own. Indeed, 
Miss Mansfield makes us feel as if we discovered the sea 
for the first time. In spite of all the South Sea romances that 
we have read, we really stare at Miss Mansfield’s Pacific as 
if we had never come on it before. This Pacific is not 
tropical. It is the Pacific of the New Zealand coast, the 
sunny shores of bungalows and bathers. It is, moreover, all 
seasides in summer weather. This is our introduction 
to it: — 

‘Very early morning. The sun was not yet risen, and 
the whole of Crescent Bay was hidden under a white aea- 
mist. The big, bush-covered hills at the back were 
smothered. You could not see where they ended and the 
paddocks and bungalows began. The sandy road was gone, 
and the paddocks and bungalows the other side of it; there 
were no white dunes covered with reddish grass beyond 
them; there was nothing to mark which was beach and 
where was the sea. A heavy dew had fallen. The grass 
was blue. Big drops hung on the bushes and just did not 
fall; the silvery, fluffy toi-toi was limp on its long stalks, 
and all the marigolds and the pinks in the bungalow gardens 
were bowed to the earth with wetness. Drenched were the 
cold fuchsias, round pearls of dew lay on the flat nasturtinm 
leaves. It looked as though the sea had beaten up softly 
in the darkness, as though one immense wave had come 
rippling, rippling—how far? Perhaps if you had waked u 
in the middle of the night you might have seen a big fis 


flicking in at the window and out again. ... 

So fearful were we after beginning this story lest the 
cup should be dashed from our lips before we had really 
tasted, that we looked ahead to see whether we could give 
ourselves up to an uncontrolled desire to devour the ensuing 
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pages. The result of our swift investigation was satisfactory. 
There was no need for immediate self-restraint. “At the 
Bay ” is quite a long story. In it we meet again the Burnell 
family—surely the most interesting people of recent fiction,’ 
Here we get to know them a little better—not to know what 
hapj<«ns to them; in two short visits who can tell that? 
Only of old Mrs. Fairfield, that ideal grandmother, do we 
guess the fate, and we wonder how the Burnells will get on 
without her. 

Miss Mansfield has learnt a great deal from the Russians, 
as all intelligent writers should, and far too few do. The 
way her characters have of revealing themselves in day- 
dreams, reminds us of Natasha in “ War and Peace.” Miss 
Mansfield’s work is satisfying to us, however, as no Russian 
work can be, owing to the tact that she writes of people 
who have more or less the same physical conditions as 
ourselves. We are never jarred by a reference to 
clean hands, as if cleanliness were a peculiarity. Nor 
have her people the odd garments and names that make 
so many Tchehov characters wear in one’s mind the 
appearance of performing animals at a music-hall, or of 
old, badly colored woodcuts. Where the Russians excel is 
in their power of suggesting that these odd-looking beings 
have infinite capacities for joy and suffering, and lives that 
continue to accumulate experience long after they have 
passed out of our sight. It is this excellence that Miss 
Mansfield shares. 

In none of her stories are we left with the feeling that 
the subject has been picked up, examined, and set down 
completely known, like an ornament on a mantelpiece. We 
have the impression rather of being for a few moments 
privileged spectators of lives that were going on before we 
observed them, and that will continue when our attention 
has been drawn elsewhere. Miss Mansfield’s people are 
interesting to themselves. we feel, not only to their creator 
and her readers. This is partly because Miss Mansfield 
is so fair in the amount of attention that she bestows on 
every fragment of each scene. She despises nothing. Moon- 
light, hats, sandwiches, tragic death, an old dog, waves 
in sunlight, a little flower fallen from a tree, an old man’s 
deafness—she recreates them with a delicateness and 
completeness like that of material things. If she records 
conversation, we are listening to people talking. If she 
describes a scene, it is clear before our €yes 

On the whole, Miss Mansfield is at her best when the 
scenes she describes stimulate her delight by their beauty. 
Humor is never far away from her pen—a pathetic, or 
absurd, or ironic humor, such as is revealed by the per- 
petually changing contrasts of life. But we enjoy better the 
children who find the emerald on the beach than the nurse, 
shall we say, who eats all the butter :— 

‘* When I was with Lady Tukes,’’ said Nurse Andrews, 

‘‘ she had such a dainty little contrayvance for the buttah. 

It was a silvah Cupid balanced on the—on the bordah of 

a glass dish, holding a tayny fork. And when you wanted 

some buttah you simply pressed his foot and he bent down 

and speared you a piece. It was quite a gayme.”’ 

Miss Mansfield’s gift of creating reality brings people too 
near to us. They are a ceaseless entertainment as Miss 
Mansfield treats of them, sometimes a laughable and some- 
iimes a painful entertainment. But it is when she describes 
the beauty of landscape, and human bodies, and faces, and 
hearts, that her work is most exhilarating. Then she 
convinces us that it is a good thing to be alive on such a 
shining planet. 





THE WAY OF HEALTH. 


Man's Supreme Inheritance. By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
Tus is an interesting and entirely original book. It would 
be equally correct to describe it as an essay in mental 
philosophy, a criticism of current medical practice, and an 
idealistic presentment of the way to order one’s physical 
welfare. In fact, Dr. Alexander combines all these intentions 
and methods. His main purpose, however, is easily 
identified and is best described in his own words. Man, 
arriving at civilization, and faced with the failure of the 
instinctive animal habits, sees himself forced to achieve, 





in their stead, a rapid adaptation to new and difficult 
surroundings. Go back, he cannot; yet forward he finds 
no certain way. Says Dr. Alexander :— 

“There are tnree alternatives. The first, a return to 
the sole guidance of instinct, is unthinkable. The second, 
the continuance of the dual government [rule by instinct 
and reason], is the very condition which has led to the 
evils we seek to remedy. There remains the third, namely, 
that man’s physical evolution points to progress along the 
road of reasoned, conscious guidance and control.’’ 

Dr. Alexander does not mean by this that man can ever 
attain detailed control of the obscurer physical functions. 
But he insists that it is quite possible for him to arrive at 
a general bodily poise; to attain what he describes as a 
position of “ mechanical advantage.” From that moment, 
things will begin once again to go well. But there is a great 
deal to be unlearned. Dr. Alexander analyzes with much 
acuteness a good many modern prescriptions for health. He 
has only a modified approval for the cult of physical exercise, 
for the deep breathers, or for the advocates of “free 
expression” in children. All these schools issue in bad 
physical habits. They are wrong, or inadequate, because 
they do not proceed from a definite principle. That principle 
is the reasoned control of mental and physical actions. When 
this has been taught and understood, the lost path to mental 
and physical harmony is open. Man can keep himself in 
health, even in sedentary life; he can avoid the special 
civilized troubles of mal-digestion and self-poisoning ; and 
he should be able to ward off the attack of violent enemies 
like cancer and tuberculosis. Dr. Alexander gives some 
amusing examples of the power of one bad physical habit, 
acquired as an affectation, or an occupational device, or 
a mental delusion, to bring about a state of acute and general 
disorder; and inferentially, in exposing the cause of 
distortion, suggests a ready way of escaping the effects. 
Thus a man, seeking to hide a thin neck, which 
made him look older than he was, took to wearing a high 
and stiff collar. When he came to see Mr. Alexander, the 
doctor noted— 

““(L) The exaggerated rolling movement of his body 
when walking. 

‘*(2) The pressure of the upper part of the jaw and the 
lower part of the back of the head or upper part of the neck 
on the collar. 

(3) The marked lumbar curve of the spine with the 
usual shortening of stature and protruding abdominal wall. 
Harmful flaccidity of the abdominal muscles and general 
stagnation of the abdominal viscera. 

‘* (4) The fallen arches of the feet—one foot caused very 
considerable pain at times when standing or walking. 

hs (5) That color of the skin and condition of fhe eyes 
which indicates serious internal disorder. 

(6) The upper part of the front of the chest was held 
unusually high (pouter-pigeon style). The thorax was 
harmfully rigid. 

(7) The apprehensive mental condition in his own 
personal affairs and also in his contact with the practical 
affairs of life.”’ 

Dr. Alexander’s book is by the necessity of the case 
a half-disclosure of his method of restoring “ normal health 
and power.” We have made no test of it. But his proposition 
is a reasonable one, and his presentment of it is a fresh and 
lucid piece of writing. 





Hooks in BHriet. 


‘Mount Eryx and other Diversions of Travel. By HENRY 


FESTING JONES. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts is Mr. Festing Jones’s third Sicilian Expedition, 
and the booty being inexhaustible, he will probably try a 
fourth ere long, and good luck to him. Mount Eryx does 
not come until the end, a long journey with many rests, at 
Paris, Basle, Genoa, Naples, and Capri; Palermo, Trapani, 
Castellinaria, and Vignanova winding up the book. The 
first part (the book is in three parts, dated 1902, when 
Butler died, 1912, and 1920-21) takes in Varallo-Sesia, in 
North Italy, to the Municipality of which the author 
presented the MS. of “Ex Voto,” a full account of the 
journey being given in a published diary of 1904; Loreto, 
and Castellinaria, which thus secures a double crown. All 
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Butler's Piedmont friends were dead at the time of the 
author’s pilgrimage thither (Butler spent his summer 
holidays there between 1876, when he lost all his money, and 
1886, when his father died) except Bartoli, the bee-master 
of Varallo. But Mr. Festing Jones supplies his own, 
and his quips and quiddities with them make up most 
of the book. It is rather a specialized wit; and specimens 
like this—‘‘ Where do you come from?’ inquired the 
gentleman. ‘I come from London,’ I replied. ‘London, 
he said, meditatively. ‘Let me see; yes. That is a province 
of Russia, I believe?’ ‘We consider it to be the capital of 
England,’ I replied. ‘England!’ he exclaimed in some sur- 
prise. ‘Then you are what they calla Spaniard?’ ”—are not 
for all tastes. The author's own speculations (the one on a 
lizard supposed to be deaf is characteristic), again, wear a 
trifle thin, and the artifice of the impression sticks out 
a trifle too plainly. 
* * - 
The Dauphin (Louis XVII.). From the French of G. LENOTRE 
by FREDERIC LEES. (Heinemann. lds.) 


M. Lenérne is interested in the personal side of history. 
Ile has considerable skill in weaving a story from what at 
first sight looks an uupromising collation of documents. 
Any lawyer would envy his convincing presentation of a 
case, and many historians his gilt of making evidence so 
absorbingly interesting. The mystery of the Dauphin’s fate 
remains, but M. Lenétre does make it clear that wherever 
the boy died it was not in the Temple. M. Lendétre himself 
calls his solution of the riddle a partial one, “ since it does 
not lead to the desired end.’’ While he will not accept the 
official story that the boy died and was buried in the 
Temple, he dismisses also the survival claims of the many 
Pretenders. He will have no false Dauphins. Incidentally, 
he exonerates Simon, to some extent, of the charges of 
brutality. He came by his job of gaoler, it would seem, 
because he was the chosen tool of Chaumette, who had 
private and ulterior plans for the Dauphin’s future. 
M. Lenétre’s theory is that with the removal of Simon 
Chaumette got the Dauphin out of his prison and hid him, 
substituting another child. The Dauphin would have been 
a valuable hostage in the hands of the party able, if the 
circumstances demanded it, to produce him and claim to 
have saved the heir to the throne. The whereabouts of the 
Dauphin became an insoluble riddle with the execution of 
Chaumette. The bright thought visited Robespierre later 
that it would be a useful boast that he had saved the 
Dauphin, but on attempting to put his plan into execution 
he discovered that someone had done the trick before him. 
Next, Barras saw the possibilities of advantage in putting 
an end to the koy’s martyrdom, only to find Chaumette had 
been beforehand with him. This is the bald outline of 
M. Lenétre’s case. His research among the records of the 
Revolution has been enormous. 


* * * 


\ Among Primitive Peoples in Borneo. Py Ivor H. N. Evans. 


(Seeley & service. 2l1s.) 


A coop type of travel book. Mr. Evans is no tourist. 
He has none of that hurried person’s gift for painting 
impressionist pictures which make no impression. His book 
has no need of padding. It is a solid work of information, 
most of it anthropological.’ Mr. Evans’s careful researches 
throw light on a primitive and interesting civilization. The 
‘** Durun ” of the British area of North Borneo has his fail- 
ings, one of them ‘‘a weakness for ‘lifting’ human heads 
from their owners’ shoulders—partly as a matter of sport 
and prowess, partly of religion—and a penchant for stealing 
buffaloes, which also is considered almost a sport.’’ But, 
at least in the district farthest removed from the contact of 
Europeans, he is without a trac2 of “the cringing and 
fawning style of many of the peoples of India, which, should 
there be any opportunity, quickly develops into very slightly 
veiled insolence. He meets the white man with a kind of 
‘man-to-man’ manner, which is at the same time perfectly 
respectful. The best type of native both respects himself 
and respects you; and if you are of a friendly disposition 
the respect will rapidly develop into liking on both sides.” 
Mr. Evans has a sure hand in description, and a happy design 
in arranging his information and episodes. 
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Gilbert and Suilivan Opera: a History and a Comment. 
By H. M. WAuBROoK. (White. Ss. 6d.) 


Mr. Watsrook has compiled from the stores of his long 
playgoing experience a dainty and useful little manual for 
Gilbert and Sullivan worshippers. He goes through the 
fourteen operas in their order with critical and historical 
annotations, and the only doubt we have about his com- 
mentary is whether his manner of classifying the abuses 
which each opera satirizes is not a trifle heavy-handed. No 
doubt Gilbert took his castigation of our social and political 
foibles more seriously than his audiences did, yet even he 
might have smiled at reading that “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance” satirizes “(i.) the snobbery of the nouveau riche in 
the person of Major-General Stanley; (ii.) the shallowness 
of the pose of respectability ; (iii.) the exhibition of an over- 
mature feminine sentimentality ; and (iv.) in terms of the 
broadest comicality, the conscientious solemnity of the 
police constabulary.” Que de choses dans un menuet! 
By the way, in recording the “copyright performance” of 
this opera at the Bijou Theatre, Paignton, Mr. Walbrook 
does not note that the part of the Sergeant of Police was 
then “created” by Mr. Fred Billington, who afterwards 
became so venerable a pillar of the provincial D’Oyly 
Carte Company, in many ways the best of all companies 
that have ever played this repertory. 

Mr. Walbrook’s excellent chapter on ‘“ Pinafore” may 
help to clear up a small literary puzzle. When the last 
volumes of Mr. Buckle’s “ Disraeli” appeared, we read with 
a shock that Dizzy’s verdict on ‘“‘ Pinafore’ or ‘ Parasol,’” 
as he styled it, was: ‘‘ Never seen anything so bad... . A 
sort of provincial ‘ Black-eyed Susan.’’’ The breakdown in 
Disraeli’s sense of humor seemed inexplicable, but now 
comes Mr. Walbrook to remind us that Sir Joseph Porter 
was a cruel skit on Disraeli’s own First Lord of the 
Admiralty, W. H. Smith, which leads us also to reflect that 
“ He might have been a Roosian,” &c., can hardly have been 
palatable burlesque to the creator of Jingoism. These are 
reasons for demurring to indiscriminate praise of the new 
dress designs that have now been introduced. We may go with 
Mr. Walbrook in preferring many of the new costumes for 
‘The Gondoliers,” but we think the changes in “ Pinafore” 
disastrous. The fashions of the romantic ’forties are clean 
away from the atmosphere of this piece, and Hebe, who 
traditionally stands out as the trim and saucy yachtswoman, 
is submerged among the flounces and pantalettes. However 
this may be, Mr. Walbrook hits the nail on the head when 
he brings these operas (which began in “Thespis, or the 
Gods Grown Old,” with an obvious imitation of Offenbachian 
opéra-bouffe) into line with the “tuneful cynicism” of 
“ The Beggar’s Opera.” Like Gay’s work, they will always 
hold their place on our stage because of their intimately 
national quality. 


* * * 


Life and Work of Edwin Austin Abbey, R.A. By E. V. 
Lucas. Twovols. (Methuen. £8 8s ) 


Some idea of the thoroughness of Mr. Lucas may be 
gathered from his opening sentence: ‘‘ Edwin Austin Abbey 
was born at 315, Race Street, Philadelphia, on April 1st, 
1852. The house still stands, but it has been altered 
within.’’ Everything else concerning Abbey (we should say 
everything, absolutely) is recorded in these two volumes, 
even the names of all who were present at the New York 
breakfasts celebrating his departure for England, and the 
fact that soon after the ‘“ Germanic’s propellers began to 
revolve,’ by which we learn that she was not a paddle 
steamer. ‘We think it would be impossible to do more for 
the famous illustrator and artist than his biographer has 
accomplished, or to improve on the sumptuous presentation 
of the work by the publishers, / Abbey’s letters, conversa- 
tions, visits, business correspondence, opinions, friends, and 
labor are surveyed with that orderly and critical dis- 
crimination we should expect from Mr. Lucas; and the 
numerous examples from the artist’s work are reproduced as 


expensively and meticulously as though they were rarities of 
Leonardo’s. 
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From the Publishers’ Table. 


Ons after another the august figures who helped to direct 


| 


the storm in Europe rise to explain why it was they fell off | J 
| Professor Eccles in that valuable piece of criticism, his 
' recently published Taylorian Lecture on “ Racine in 


the lightning. Now it is the turn of the ex-Crown Prince. 
In Holland, where he retired after the love of the German 
soldiers for war and their officers seemed a trifle estranged, 
the ex-prince has been writing his memoirs. If he has been 
candid this book ought to have a great sale. Thornton 
Butterworth have been enterprising enough to secure this 
royal document, which will be published on May 6th. 


* . * 


A sELECTION from the manuscripts and note-books of 
Hawker of Morwenstow is to be published by Basil Blackwell. 
R. S. Hawker left a mass of unpublished script, and this 
selection from it will be given a title of his own, “ Stones 


Broken from the Rocks.” 
* * * 


A yorume of Mr. Robert Lynd’s character studies of | 
contemporary writers is announced for publication by | 


R. Cobden-Sanderson. 
* ” * 
Tuere is in the press, for issue by Longmans, 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s “ British History in the Nineteenth 


Human flesh and blood, they stand bathed in the glare of 
the Egyptian sun, the centre of a teeming world bred in 
corruption from the mud of Egypt’s river. 

Close the book and open “ All for Love.’’ You pass 
at once into the stately silence of a classical palace. 


England,’’ refers to the method of the author of “ Bere- 
nice ’’ as “ the logic of passion.’’ Dryden, in spite of his 
admiration for Corneille, did not, it is well known, love 
Racine, as he makes plain in the preface to this very 
play. But the “logic of passion ’’ is a phrase that sums up 
his own method to perfection. His Antony and Cleopatra 
and their satellites are simple vehicles of the emotions 
needed to work out the thesis “ All for Love’’ with 
symmetrical precision. It is the pure method of French 
tragedy. We may fairly dub Dryden’s Antony 
* A fellow 

That never set a squadron in the field.” 
He is neither soldier nor politician ; he is the ruined lover 
and nothing more. Cleopatra is the slave of passion 
merely ; she has no wiles beyond the ordinary womanly 
weapons ; she is a queen merely by grace of carriage, not 
by any statecraft ; she does not come from the palace of 


| Alexandria, more than from Blenheim, or Whitehall, or 


| Versailles. 


Century.” The period covered is from 1782 to 1901—in fact, | 


those years in our history when the ideal of a world-empire 


was national, conscious, and acute. 
a * * 


Ir is doubtful whether Colonel Repington can contribute | 


anything so valuable to contemporary history as his “ War 
Diary,” to which, in spite of its good press and great sales, 
full justice has not yet been done. We are not sure that the 
Labor Party, for example, has noticed its wonderful merits. 
A continuation of that diary, “‘ After the War ’—notes on the 
Colonel’s journeys between Versailles and the Washington 
Conference—is to be published by Constable next week. The 
same publishers advise, for next week also, a novel, 
* Abdication,” by Mr. Edmund Candler. 


The Brama. 


“ALL FOR LOVE.” 


THeERzE has been a little controversy lately on the question 
whether Dryden’s “ All for Love,’’ produced on Monday 
at the Shaftesbury Theatre by the admirable Phenix 
Society, is an adaptation of Shakespeare’s “ Antony and 
Cleopatra.”’ The idea arose, perhaps, from the 
fact that Dryden did recast ‘‘ The Tempest,’’ and that 
(as Mr. Summers tells us in one of his excellent pro- 
gramme annotations) there was given in 1813 at Covent 
Garden a hodge-podge of the two tragedies. It is true, 
also, that Dryden has, in “ All fer Love,’’ plagiarized 
a few poetic notions from “ Antony and Cleopatra,’’ but 
then he has also plagiarized “ Hamlet’”’ in the death 
scene of Antony and Ventidius. The truth, of course, 
is that, so far from being a version of “ Antony and 
Cleopatra,” “ All for Love’’ is a singularly interesting 
essay in a totally opposed tragic genre. 

‘Antony and Cleopatra’’ unfolds its theme on a 
remarkably wide and bustling canvas. The whole 
imperial world is brought before us, from Alexandria to 
Rome, and from Rome to the sands of Parthia. With 
a realism and a historical faithfulness noticeable in all 
his Roman dramas, despite their few oft-quoted trivial 


soothsayers, clowns, in all their variety of character and 
interests. His Antony is the Antony of all the great 
adventures associated with his name, the soldier, states- 
man, orator, gambler, and reveller. His Cleopatra, the 
‘serpent of old Nile,’’ has all the subtleties, moods, and 
tricks of the real daughter of the Ptolemies. 
no more dignity or refinement of soul about the per- 
sonages of this drama than the conditions of the political 


Indeed, but for Antony’s sketch of Octavian’s 
character and one or two passing allusions to Egyptian 
priestcraft, there is scarcely a trace of history in the 


| play. Ventidius and Alexas are not Roman general and 








There is | 


Egyptian eunuch, but confidants to Antony and Cleo- 
patra, loyally fighting their own duel beside that of 
their principals. Dolabella is a simple occasion of 
jealousy ; Octavia, loyal wifehood, introduced for the con- 
frontation of wife and mistress. The progression of the 
story, the balancing of emotion by emotion, the ordered 
advance from crisis to crisis of passion, has the same 
deliberate artificiality. To exhibit the “logic of 
passion ’’ is all that is aimed at. It is all of it ravishing 
in charm and grandeur and melody, but how it pales in 
the blaze of Shakespeare’s tragedy! Compare the death 
scenes. In Dryden the solemn transfiguration and 
apotheosis of the lovers, and Cleopatra’s last aspiration 
to be reckoned as a Roman matron and in spirit Antony's 
wife. In Shakespeare the disorder, the passionate tur- 
moil, and Cleopatra’s last taunting defiance of Octavian : 
**O, couldst thou [the asp] speak, 
That I might hear thee call great Cesar ass, 
Unpolicied.”’ 
And then the piercing master-stroke :— 
** Peace! Peace! 
Dost thou not see my baby at my breast 
That sucks the nurse asleep? ”’ 
We perceive that in Dryden no real woman has died ; only 
a passion has shed its last fragrance and dissolved. 
The Phenix were, of course, quite right to mount 
“ All for Love’’ in rococo seventeenth-century classical 
costume. The perukes and pseudo-togas and gilt busking 
were exactly in tone. Mr. Ion Swinley is a fine declaimer 
of passionate poetry (we feel inclined, like Duke 
Theseus, to cry, ‘‘ Let him roar again! ’’), but he seemed 
to us a little youthful and fresh of soul for the storm- 
tossed Antony. His pallor and lines were those of 
adolescent riot. The Cleopatra of Miss Edith Evans, on 
the other hand, was a triumph. Apart from its clever- 
ness as a revival of the lost art of the “ tragedy queen,’’ 
it was amazing in its fire and pathos. It is a pity that 


| in her angry notes Miss Evans so quickly grows raucous, 


for her softer tones are charming. And her silent acting 
in the scene of Antony’s tirade against her was more 


| moving than anything we can remember for some time. 


anachronisms, Shakespeare gives us queen, triumvirs, | 1+ expressed the whole dangerous sweetness of the poem. 


courtiers, generals, maids of honor, eunuchs, soldiers, | 





“PEER GYNT.” 


One of the advantages of being an advocate of the Old 
Vic. is that your client gives you such superb backing. 


, A few weeks ago we urged that this people’s theatre in 


the Waterloo Road should, on the strength of its Shake- 
world in which they moved would naturally inspire. 


speare performances, receive a national or municipal 
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status. Since we wrote, it has trebled the weight of our plea 
by carrying through, without a touch of self-advertise- 
ment, an enterprise from which the commercial theatre 
would recoil in horror, and giving an astonishingly 
beautiful performance of a great part of ‘‘ Peer Gynt.’’ 
The difficulties of this task probably only those concerned 
in it can appreciate. (We believe that the mere procur- 
ing of a proper score of the full Grieg music was a baffling 
quest, and after that the whole problem of orchestration 
had to be faced.) There was no tradition, be it remem- 
bered, to help the producer in visualizing this vast 
panoramic fantasy, which unrolls its endless episodes in 
Norway, Morocco, Egypt, on the sea, in mountains of 
the imagination, in the haunts of trolls, elves, and 
wraiths, and in places such as the void where Peer 
wrestles with the Boyg, to which perhaps not even the 
author was able to assign a shape or character. Yet it 
has been donc, and with what results? That select 
gatherings of Ibsenites have sprinkled the benches and 
murmured their applause? Not a bit of it. The doors 
have been besieged with crowds which any manager of 
a popular rerue would be glad to see thronging his own 
vestibule, the large auditorium has been packed with 
attentive and delighted listeners, and a dramatic critic 
who had missed the first night had to sue for a corner 
in the management’s private box. 

In the face of these really amazing facts we cannot 
do less than once again urge the necessity of rescuing this 
theatre from its financial difficulties, and that by the 
only satisfactory way of public recognition. Since our 
last article on the subject, the reception given to the 
Geddes Report has shown that the nation is decisively 
opposed to the policy of buying immediate economic 
relief by mortgaging its educational and cultural future. 
After that there need be less hesitation in urging that 
an opportunity should be taken by adopting the Old 
Vic., which if neglected may be long sought for a second 
time in vain. The union of artistic purpose and popular 
appreciation which it has brought about is a thing that 
the most lavishly endowed national theatre in the 
undefined future might spend years without accomplish- 
ing, would, indeed, perhaps for ever fail to attain. This 
most difficult spadework has been already done; it is 
now for the community to use or to waste it. 

We have mentioned economy. What an economist 
Mr. Robert Atkins, the producer of ‘‘ Peer Gynt,’’ may 
claim to be! With what trifling resources he has built 
up a spectacle of memorable art! There is a simple 
‘“ cut scene,’”’ as the old toy theatres used to call it, 
affording a glimpse into the depths of a steep Norwegian 
valley which has more atmosphere about it than some 
elaborate ‘‘ sets’’ in the West End that have probably 
cost ten times as much; the mountain cleft (consisting, 
it may be, of a couple of curtains) where the Dévre King 
holds his obscene rout, is a grandiose nightmare like, 
some of the chapters in Mr. Wells’s moon-romance; out 
of a parasol, a yellow rug, and a blue skyground, the 
whole Moroccan desert is deftly conjured. Even more 
impressive is the scene of Ase’s death in the mountain 
hut, with the coursing shadow on the wall giving ghostly 
life to Peer’s fancied drive up to Heaven-gates. Here 
all conspires—the genius of the poem, the majestic pulse 
of the dirge in the orchestra, the tact of the producer, 
and the acting (at its finest in this episode) of Miss 
Florence Buckton as Ase and Mr. Russell Thorndike as 
Peer. Mr. Thorndike’s attack upon his colossal task 
is a wonderful evidence of his vitality and incisive 
strength as an actor; his Peer seemed to us, however, 
rather too sharp and sinister a rogue. Peer Gynt, after 
all, is just ordinary human nature. 

It would be a long list that would pick out all the 
performances of minor parts deserving notice. Miss 
Gladys Dale was splendidly passionate in the brief 
tragedy of Ingrid, the bride seduced by Peer, and Miss 
Frances Petersen altogether eerie and disquieting in her 
clever conception of the Green-Clad One, the snout-faced 
troll Princess. The Dévre King was richly played by 
Mr. Andrew Leigh, and Mr. Reyner Barton’s Herr von 
Eberkopf was a delightful thumbnail-sketch of Prussian 
professorialism. But perhaps the best of all was 





Mr. Rupert Harvey’s fine performance of the Button 
Moulder. No fire-breathing messenger from Hell was 
ever so alarming as he is in his gentle implacability. 
The character is, of course, a creation of genius, a 
wonderful personification of the apparent disinterested- 
ness of Fate. A mistake on Mr. Harvey’s part might 
have ruined the truth of it, but his perceptions are 
delicate and he did not make that mistake. 


D.L. M. 





Science. 


THE PRESERVATION OF WILD LIFE. 


GrOLoGiIsts conveniently carve huge joints of the 
history of the earth into geological periods, and the 
Eocene, the earliest deposit of the Quaternary epoch, 
they call the dawn of recent life. Few people realize 
that we are reading the last line of this mighty page of 
animate nature, yet, with the exception of the one 
species which has turned a summer’s into a winter’s day, 
the age of warm-blooded, vertebrate life is sinking into 
the premature twilight of extinction. Man has settled 
and sacked the earth in the single hot breath of the 
Metal Era, and in his passages over it he can meet little 
now but himself: his relations of other, modified shapes, 
stranger and more varied than he could ever create in 
the landscapes of imagination, are perishing, and of all 
the injuries he has successively dealt his mother the 
worst is surely that which has so disfigured the multi- 
formity and changefulness of her expression. The crime, 
folly, danger, and vandalism of this prodigious waste 
are mere accessories; what (in old-fashioned terms) the 
Creator of so tertile a diversity of life would have to 
ask the expurgator is: ‘‘ Why have you made my text 
so dull?’ To fill up the blanks with our own scribbles 
is no answer. 

Before his death in 1920, Dr. Gordon Hewitt was 
the Consulting Zoologist of the Canadian Government, 
and his book ‘“‘ The Conservation of the Wild Life of 
Canada,’’* published under the auspices of the 
National Parks Branch of the Department of the 
Interior, is, with the single exception of Dr. W. T. 
Hornaday’s volume on the extermination of the wild 
life of the United States, the first properly equipped, 
impartial, and scientific attempt to take stock of what 
the world has lost and is losing over one of its largest 
national areas. The riot of expenditure there during the 
last hundred years differs only in respect of local condi- 
tions from the imminent bankruptcy of natural life over 
the entire earth, while its past abundance and variety, 
the intensive methods which have bled it down to its 
present poverty, and the enlightened measures of 
national salvage begun, make what has happened 
between Mexico and the shores of the Arctic an object- 
lesson for the rest of the world. The blotting out of 
98 per cent. of unmatched and irreplaceable life over 
vast regions of this territory is the nastiest poser the 
optimism of evolution has had to face, as it should be 
the concern of every genuine artist and moralist. The 
wapiti now exist at one-twentieth of their former abund- 
ance; they were massacred by civilized man for their 
teeth as ornaments. Of the immense herds of caribou 
which ebbed and flowed over the prairies in their biennial 
migrations like the tides of ocean, nothing is now left 
but scattered pools. The arming of Eskimos and Indians 
with rifles by the traders has meant their complete 
disappearance from Arctic Alaska, and the natives them- 
selves were compelled to migrate from lack of food. 
Antelope (Anttlocopra americana—the sole member in 
North America of a special family found nowhere else 
in the world) were once so plentiful from Manitoba to 
Mexico that the plains were said to vibrate with their 
galloping. There are now but 3,000 left in the whole 
of Canada, and according to Dr. Hornaday, “‘ their total 
extinction at an early date is absolutely certain.’’ 





*New York: Scribner’s. 
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The vitality of a species seems to lose heart when its 
numbers sink below a certain level. The beautiful white 
mountain sheep (Ovis dalli) is approaching extermina- 
tion, and the Polar bear and the Grizzly, whose once 
romantically fierce disposition is so subdued that he feeds 
on ants instead of buffalo, while “ the faintest whiff of 
man-scent is now enough to drive him miles away,’’ are 
leaving too predatory a world of men for Happier 
Hunting-Grounds. The unique musk-ox (Ovibos 
moschatus), the nearest relative of the bison and a 
curious link between sheep and cattle, has the misfortune 
to be a fur-bearing animal. Once hunted by the 
Neanderthalers in Mousterian England, it is now on its 
last legs on a few Arctic islands and a small strip of 
coast. It forms circles for defence with the cows and 
calves in the centre, in the manner of wild cattle, and by 
such ill knowledge of men is killed to an ox. The tale 
of the bison is a tragic epic, and the revels of its organized 
butcheries—as often as not out of sheer wantonness and 
blood-lust—have become crystallized into an inherited 
memory. Up to 1871, it shook the plains in ‘‘ countless 
millions’’; in 1889 there were 635 left alive over the 
whole American continent. Birds are in hardly better 
case, and all species have been reduced. The numbers 
of the elegant passenger pigeon (Ectopistes migratorius) 
were so prodigious that the ornithologist Wilson 
estimated one flock at 2,230 millions (see Newton, 
‘‘ Dictionary of Birds’’). The market gunner did his 
work so well that in 1869 three carloads, killed in forty 
days, numbered 11,880,000 birds, and the last living 
representative died in the New York Zoological Park 
two or three years ago. Only a remnant of woodcock 
is left; some waders have practically disappeared; the 
Atlantic eider, the whooping crane, and other species 
are at extinction’s point; the great auk of Labrador 
and Newfoundland had vanished by 1875, and of the 
migrating myriads of the Eskimo curlew, not one bird 
remains. 

It is an odd comment upon man’s intelligent use of 
the earth’s wealth that the coyote, one of the very few 
animals that are almost as mischievous towards domestic 
sheep as man is towards the animals that benefit him, 
body and soul, should have increased its numbers. 
It is impossible to describe in detail the causes of this 
brutal and stupid impoverishment of wild life. Agri- 
cultural settlement plays an inevitable part in it by the 
expulsion of animals from their natural breeding haunts. 
But the market gunner, the game-hog and pot-hunter, 
the fur and plumage trader, the commercjal adventurer, 
the egger and collector, and the kindred types whose 
exploitation of life and beauty is for private gain, should 
be, and are already to some extent, treated as 
harmful to and at war _ with the interests 
of the community. For if the Age of Mammals is 
ending, so likewise is the spirit of waste, rapacity, and 
indifference being exorcised with it. Humanity and 
utility go hand in hand in condemning the improvidence 
of the few in squandering what is a national possession, 
a common heritage in trust of and for all. 

For this reason the attempts of the Dominion 
Government to hoard the fragments of the looted 
treasure are of peculiar interest. Its response, in 
fact, is nationalization, and the magnitude of the 
loss has evoked a corresponding severity of legisla- 
tion. If the wild animals of a country are 
not, ultimately, God’s, they are, at any rate, the 
nation’s to hand on to the nation’s heirs, and the two 
clear cases where the repressive inhibitions of a 
centralized State Socialism are imperative and beyond 
controversy are the welfare of children and of animals. 
This particular brand of anti-social brigandage has got 
to be countered by the concerted and compulsive action 
of the nation as a whole. The system of provincial 
autonomies enjoyed by Canada and the United States 
has hampered both the Dominion and the Federal 
Governments. But what has been accomplished by a 
policy of ad hoe restrictions and the establishment of 
large National Reserves, wherein wild game flourish and 
multiply in the full exercise of their natural lives and 
free of persecution, is not only a stride in the direction 
of the nationalization of the earth and its riches for the 





health, pleasure, and education of the community, but 
brings in such ample economic returns that the animals 
largely pay their own way. There are more wild bison 
in Northern Alberta to-day than there were in the whole 
of North America ten years ago. 

Granted national action, international co-operation 
is the next logical step. The jacksnipe breeds in 
Canadian marshes, and one Louisiana gunner shot 69,087 
of them in twenty years. In other words the United 
States was robbing Canada of its natural resources, just 
as France and Holland rob England of part of the fruits 
of its plumage legislation. The Migratory Birds Con- 
vention Act of 1917 between Canada and the United 
States protects a thousand species between the Polar 
regions and the Gulf of Mexico, and its significance is 
self-evident. With the Plumage Acts of Engand and 
America, it is the great charter of the lion with the lamb, 
and one promise at least, however distant of fulfilment, 
of a gentler, wiser, and happier mankind. 

H. J. M. 





Aorthcoming Meetings. 


Sat. 25. Fellowship of Reconciliation (King’s Weighhouse 
Church Hall, Thomas Street, Oxford Street, W.1), 
2.30.—‘‘ Towards a New Social Order,’ Muriel 
Lester. 7.—“ Anglo-French Relations,’ Dr. G. P 
Gooch. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Radio-activity,’’ Lecture IV., 
Sir Ernest Rutherford. 
. South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘‘ Aéschylus 
at the Chiswick Empire,’’ Dr. J. Oakesmith. 
Indian Students’ Union ae Street, W.C.1), 
5.—“ Lessons from the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,’”’ Mr. Ernest Barker. 
. Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘‘ Austrian National Life 
Tables,’ Mr. G. W. Richmond. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ London Chronicles and 
Chroniclers,’’ Lecture V., Miss E. Jeffries Davis. 
Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ The Constituents of 
ssential Oils,’’ Lecture II., Mr. L. Guy Radcliffe. 
. St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 1.20.—‘‘ The Kingdom of 
God and World Labor Law,’’ Miss Constance 


Smith 
— ‘Earth Movements,” 


Dr. J. W. Evans. 


Royal ‘Institution, 3. 
Ceteen 
Anglo-Hellenic League (University College), 5.30. 


—‘‘ Byzantine Art in Italy and the East,’’ Mr. 
Carline. 

Royal Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘‘ Bronze 
Swords and the Aryan Problem,’ Mr. H. J. E. 
Peake. 

. Royal Ant ological Institute 
Society of East Anglia (Society of Antiquaries’ 
Rooms, Burlington House), 2.15.—Presidential 
Address by Miss N. F. Layard, followed by Papers. 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ Alcohol in Relation to Indus- 
trial Hygiene,”’ Sir T, Oliver. 

Women’s International e (Kingsway Hall), 
8.—National Aid for Famine-Stricken Russia 
(Mrs. H. M. Swanwick in the Chair). 

. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Landscape Etchers, New 
and Old,’’ Lecture I., Mr. A. M. Hind. 

Chemical Society, 4.30.—Annual Meeting; 
dential Address by Sir James Walker. 

Royal Society, 4.30. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Growth of Religious 
Indifferentism in the Seventeenth Century,” 
Mr. R. H. Tawney. 

. Association of nomic Biologists (Imperial 
College of Science), 30.—‘* Advantages ~ and 
Defects of Team-work in Economic Biology,” 
Dr. W. L. Balls. 

Prof. E. 


Philological Society, 
Weekley. 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘ Jane Austen,’’ Mr. A. B. 

alkley. 


The Geek's Books. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
ae + (Vv. J. K.). The Claims of Duty: An Essay on Ethics. Dent 
/6 


and Prehistoric 


Presi- 


8.—‘* Names,” 





/%. 
Carra de Vaux (Baron). Les Penseurs de l’Islam — Vol. I. 
Souverains, I’Histoire et la Philosophie Politi Ts II. 
Naturelles. 


Géographes, les Sciences Mathématiques et Paris, 


Geuthner, 12fr. 50 each. 
*Cobden-Sanderson (T. J.). Cosmic Vision. Cobden-Sanderson, 10/6. 








